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Amongst Ourselves 


The gamut of human interests is quite 
thoroughly’ run in this issue of THE 
Licuori(N. Behind its new facade there is 
something for everybody and something 
about almost every current and continuing 
problem. For those who are interested in 
love and marriage, there is Primer on Love, 
Open Letter to Carole Landis, Baby Talk, 
and, of course, the usual live problem under 
the heading For Wives and Husbands Only. 
On the universally interesting topic of the 
social and economic problem, there is The 
New Capitals and the Pointed Paragraph 
entitled Strikes and the Common Good. For 
those who have their worries about what 
kind of an education to give their children, 
the Bystander has written the month’s side- 
glances; and the satire On Bobby -Soxers 
offers collateral material. International prob- 
lems are represented in The Black Legend 
Turns Red and in the Pointed Paragraph 
called Party Line Claptrap. All these are 
topics that enter frequently into the common 
man’s conversation and thinking; he will 


pick up ideas to use and points to develop 
in the material offered him here. 

It is reported that the secular magazines 
and radio enterprises are suffering a con- 
siderable slump these days. One observer 
says we can expect to witness the collapse 
of many magazines during the next few 
months, severe retrenchment for others, and 
higher prices established for still others. 
Tue Licuori(N has not experienced anything 
like a downward trend. Its subscription list 
has been increased during each of the past 
six months, so much so that we are again 
approaching too close for comfort to a paper 
shortage problem. However, we are hoping 
to pull through without depriving any of the 
numerous new subscribers of a single copy. 
In fact we make bold to invite more sub- 
scribers and more subscription gifts for 
friends. It is our chief aim and hope that 
every subscriber will be a reader, and now 
and then a correspondent of the editors, 
in order that writers and realers 
mutually helpful to one another. 
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Devoted to the Unchangeable Principles of Truth, Justice, Democracy and Religion, 
and to All That Brings Happiness to Human Beings 


Primer on Love 


The most frequently asked questions in the world are here discussed openly 


and frankly. 


D. F. Miller 


LOVE is a subject of vast interest to 
young people, and to many who are 
not so young. A survey of the popular 
magazines in any particular month 
would reveal the word “love” in the 
titles of a high proportion of their 
stories and articles, thus proving that 
canny editors and writers recognize 


the pulling power of the very word. 
Lecturers who specialize in holding 
forth on the topics of love and its 


concomitant, marriage, seldom find 
empty seats before them. 

The topic is not only popular; it is 
immensely important as well. It is 
important to all persons of marriage- 
able age and condition, because the 
decision to marry or not to marry, 
or to marry one person rather than 
another, will often hinge on their idea 
of and attitude toward love. It is im- 
portant for alrealy married persons, 
because the happiness of married life 
and fidelity to a partner always 
depend on the right notion of love. 
It is important especially in these 
times, when so much that is foolish 
and wrong is said and written and 
thought about love. 

There are a number of popular 
questions constantly being asked 


about love, the answers to which 
summarize fairly completely the prac- 
tical truths involved. The questions 
and answers, of course, overlap and 
intertwine, but somewhere among 
these questions almost everyone who 
admits to any confusion or perplexity 
about love will find needed in- 
formation. 


1. What is love? 


Love, in a very general sense of the 
word, is an inclination toward an 
object that appears good. There are 
many kinds of such inclinations, but 
here the matter is being confined to 
the inclinations of one human being 
toward another, and that when there 
is some remote or proximate thought 
of marriage. Immediately, in this 
regard, it is necessary to make distinc- 
tions. Because human beings are 
complex, different parts of them may 
be inclined toward other human 
beings, and the whole human per- 
sonality may be inclined to another 
for different reasons. Thus there is 
such a thing as merely sensual love, 
which is an attraction arising within 
the body, concerning itself solely with 
the body of another, that inclines a 
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person solely toward bodily pleasure 
that another might afford. This sort 
of attraction is not love in a good 
sense of the word; nor should any- 
one consider it as a motive for action. 
In fact, when a young person asks 
“What is love?” the first answer to be 
given is negative: surely it is not 
mere physical attraction between two 
persons. 

Rational love is opposed to physical 
or sensual love; in fact the first posi- 
tive answer to the question above is 
this: Love is a rational thing. That 
does not necessarily mean, as someone 
might be inclined to think, that love 
must be a cold-blooded, calculating, 
unemotional thing, to be good and 
true. It only means that since reason 
is the dominating power of human 
beings, it must: be given its part to 
play in all the affairs of life and surely 
in so important an affair as love. 

However, love that is rational can 
be of different kinds. It can be selfish 
or unselfish. Selfish love is that which 
inclines one person toward another 
only for what can be gotten from him, 
whether that be money, fame, or social 
standing, or pleasure. Unselfish love is 
either one sided or mutual, the former 
when it meets with no response in the 
other person, and the latter when it 
is mutual between two. Mutual, un- 
selfish love is the kind on which a 
sound marriage can be built. 

However, there is one more con- 
sideration that must enter into the 
answer to the question: What is love? 
Rational and unselfish love of another 
cannot exclude or be contrary to 
either the love of God or to a true and 
reasonable love of self. Thus one 
might be attracted by another person, 
might be inclined to want to sacrifice 
oneself entirely for that person, might 
find love reciprocated and shared, and 
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yet might, by giving in to such love, 
seriously offend God or seriously harm 
self. That is why one may not speak 
of having true love in respect to some- 
body else’s husband or wife; neither 
should that be called true love which 
inclines one ever so unselfishly toward 
a person who can seriously damage his 
body or soul or both. 

What is love, then, in the good and 
true sense of the word? It is a mutually 
shared, rational attraction between 
two human beings, that is not, either 
in itself or in its effects, contrary to 
God’s law or to one’s own essential 
present or future good of soul or body. 
It is a special inclination to do good 
for another — both for soul and body, 
and to share all goods with that 
person. 


2. Is love beyond or outside of one’s 
control? Can a person fall in love 
without wanting to? 


A strong inclination toward another 
person can arise without the free will 
having much to do with it. It is the 
fashion in some circles to call such 
strong inclinations by the name 
“love.” This is, indeed, what many 
heroines of cheap novels and maga- 
zine stories mean by the word love. 
Obviously it makes no difference to 
them whether the object of the love 
is free or not. Just as they can be 
attracted to anybody, married or 
single, dissolute or virtuous, so to 
any of these attractions they can 
cheaply give the name “love.” 

However, as said above, genuine 
love between human beings must be 
rational, and being rational, must be 
under the final domination of the 
will. So much so that an intelligent 
person using the expression “I am in 
love” must always mean “I will to 
be in love.” This act of the will, in 
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the same intelligent person, will never 
be placed until he has ascertained that 
it is not a kind of love that is contrary 
to God’s will or to his own essential 
good, and until he has made sure that 
it is, not mere sensual attraction, nor 
selfish desire for what the loved one 
can give him. There is something 
mentally or sometimes physically 
wrong with people who speak of being 
in love as if love were a disease that 
took hold of them, over which they 
had no control. 

All this does not exclude the possi- 
bility (and frequent fact) that attrac- 
tion between two people can be 
exceedingly strong, so strong that 
reason and will have to be violently 
invoked to assert themselves. But until 
they assert themselves, a normal 
human being should be ashamed of 
the implications involved in the state- 
ment: “I am in love.” 


3. Is there such a thing as love at 
first sight? 


Love at first sight is not a rational 
love, therefore not a love that an 
intelligent person should unashamedly 
admit, unless it be possible for one 
person to learn, by a single glance, all 
that should be known about another 
person before voluntarily saying “I am 
in love.” To be smitten instantane- 
ously by another’s charm of form or 
figure, of manners or speech, of dress 
or behavior, is to be strongly inclined 
to another. Inclination is the prelim- 
inary to love; it should not be called 
love by a rational human being. 

There are many explanations of 
instances in which happily married 
people tell their friends that their 
marriage was a result of “love at first 
sight.” In some instances they were 
simply fortunate; they were strongly 
attracted to the person at first sight, 
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and further acquaintance with the 
person brought out no objectionable 
features to lessen that attraction. Thus 
attraction changed to rational and 
voluntary love almost imperceptibly, 
and the result was happy all around. 

In other instances, what is called 
“love at first sight” really amounts to 
love before first sight. At a certain 
age some people are ready to “fall in 
love” with anyone who happens along 
and shows the least bit of responsive- 
ness to their eagerness to bestow 
affection. Again, such persons are 
fortunate if their so-called love at first 
sight turns out to stand the test of 
further acquaintance and _ greater 
knowledge. On the other hand, 
persons who are all set “to fall in 
love at first sight” are very frequently 
burnt badly by their. overeagerness. 
Their open net captures a rake, a 
moron, a wastrel, or someone already 
bound by other ties. Thus “love at 
first sight” is nothing to brag about. 
If it turns out happily, that only 
means that an immediate attraction 
for another happened to stand the 
tests that reason must always apply. 
The best advice one could give young 
persons is that they forget about “love 
at first sight” and remember that one 
look at another person cannot possibly 
provide them with all the knowledge 
that makes for a rational love. 


4. How can a person be sure that 
he (or she) loves another enough to 
marry him (or her)? 

Some persons have a heart-rending 
time trying to decide whether their 
love is sufficient for a happy marriage. 
Much of the difficulty arises from the 
false notions of love outlined above. 
One who thinks that love is like a 
disease, that smites without warning 
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the same intelligent person, will never 
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it is not a kind of love that is contrary 
to God’s will or to his own essential 
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and without leaving any decision for 
the will to make, will always be in 
doubt as to whether it has struck 
hard enough for a happy marriage, 
just as a sick person may wonder 
whether his disease will prove fatal. 

For those who know the true mean- 
ing of love, the will can make up for 
any doubts about the sufficiency of its 
strength for a happy marriage. 
Granted that there is a basic attrac- 
tion for the other person and that 
this is reciprocated, and granted that 
there is no objective and sound reason 
for thinking that marriage with this 
person is a great risk, the will can 
make love strong enough for any even- 
tuality. It does this by concentrating 
on the true ends of love, viz., the 
sacrifice of self-will, the determination 
to work for the good of the loved 
one, the exclusion of other objects of 
love, no matter what feelings of 
attraction for other persons may arise, 
and no matter what changes of 
emotion one may experience with the 
passage of the years. 

It is important, in this connection, 
to remember that the attraction one 
feels for another in youth and before 
marriage is bound to undergo many 
changes after marriage, while love 
itself can remain steadfast and true 
forever. Many divorces are the result 
of the fact that married people 
erroneously thought that emotional 
and sentimental attraction for their 
partner should never change and that 
this is essential to happiness in 
marriage. Of course such persons will 
seek escape from marriage when their 
feelings considerably cool. Only the 
person who starts out in marriage 
with the realization that love resides 
essentially in the will, and that the 
will determines the strength of love 
through self-sacrifice and work for a 
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loved one, can count on a lasting 
and happy marriage. 


5. Is love enough for a happy 


marriage? 


If love be accepted in the full sense 
in which it is described under ques- 
tion 1, surely it is enough. If by love 
is here meant only a strong emotional 
attraction for another person, without 
consideration of God’s will, of one’s 
own essential good, of the home- 
making qualities of the person one is 
attracted to, then it is certainly not 
sufficient. 

This question is usually asked by 
those who are conscious that there are 
some obstacles present to happiness 
in marriage, or by those who maintain 
that they are in love with a certain 
person but who are advised against 
marriage to that person by someone 
else. What they want to know is 
whether, despite the foreseeable ob- 
stacles, love is not sufficient to pull 
them through. 

The answer depends on the kind 
of obstacles to happiness that can be 
foreseen. There are some that are 
made much of by parents and friends, 
but which in reality mean little to 
the actual persons involved. Thus 
parents sometimes try to tell their 
sons and daughters that they should 
not marry a certain person because 
he or she is of a certain nationality, 
or is not rich enough (though able to 
support a family) or because they do 
not like his looks or his family. Such 
things are not obstacles to happiness 
in marriage, if the two persons con- 
sidering marriage are attracted to one 
another and recognize the voluntary 
character of love and the voluntary 
obligations to one another that it 
involves. 

There are other obstacles that lie 
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in the doubtful domain. These must 
be considered gravely and an effort 
must be made to remove them before 
a person takes a chance on so impor- 
tant a thing as marriage. For example, 
if a person is strongly attracted to an- 
other who is not of the same religion, 
that person will find that love is not 
enough to keep him or her happy so 
long as the partner disagrees in 
matters of religion. Therefore an 
effort should be made to bring the 
partner around to the same religious 
beliefs, and that before marriage and 
before any promise of marriage is 
made. If that fails, there will always 
be a shadow on the marriage. True, 
some marriages of mixed religion seem 
to be fairly happy; but they have not 
the happiness they should have, and 
there is always the danger that some 
greater good of conscience will be 
sacrificed for the sake of peace in 
marriage. Another obstacle in the 
domain of doubt is that which is 
present when a person is strongly 
atracted to someone who has just 
recently reformed an evil life. In this 
case a fairly lengthy test of the 
genuineness of the reform should be 
made before running the risk of be- 
coming bound to a person whose vices 
are still strong. 

There are also obstacles that cer- 
tainly indicate to a person that mar- 
riage is out of the question. Such are 
a previous marriage, with the partner 
still living, of the one to whom he 
or she is attracted; the fact that a 
companion shows clear signs of being 
addicted to vicious habits; the dis- 
covery that a companion does not 
believe in either the sacredness, or the 
indissolubility or the duties of mar- 
riage. It would be silly for a person 
even to ask the question: “Isn’t love 
enough to overcome these obstacles?” 


6. What actions are wrong for two 
people who are in love and who are 
planning marriage? 


Great affection between two per- 
sons, combined even with a promise 
of marriage, grants them none of the 
rights and privileges that are con- 
tained only in the actual contract of 
marriage. Therefore any actions of 
engaged persons that anticipate the 
privileges of marriage are wrong. 

It is not wrong for engaged persons 
to manifest affection for each other 
in any of the normal, ordinary ways in 
which affection is manifested between 
friends, relatives, or members of 
families. Another way of putting it 
is that any show of affection between 
engaged persons that they need not 
be ashamed to have others see is not 
sinful or wrong. The whole world 
takes for granted that engaged persons 
are fond of one another; the whole 
world expects them to show that fond- 
ness in many little ways; yet those 
expected signs of affection do not 
include actions that the whole world 
knows are proper only to the married. 

Thus actions that have for their 
chief purpose or that inevitably lead 
to indulgence in sex pleasure are 
always wrong before or outside of 
marriage. It should be added that 
such actions, besides being wrong (or, 
more correctly, because they are 
wrong) gravely injure the expected 
happiness of marriage. It is impossible 
to cheat God, or to steal forbidden 
pleasures, without paying a price for 
such hypocrisy. 


4. Can love be reawakened in a per- 
son after it has died? 


This again involves the question of 


understanding the meaning of love. 
The emotional excitement of love, in 
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all but a few cases, eventually dies 
down after some years of marriage. 
One who is surprised or crestfallen 
over this fact is surely one who had a 
weak mind and a flabby will in the 
first place. 

But love that is rightly understood 
and voluntarily given doesn’t die with 
the cooling of sentimental attraction 
and therefore does not need to be re- 
vived. As a matter of fact, one who 
sets Out in marriage with the proper 
kind of love does not even find that 
the emotional element ever com- 
pletely dies away, because this element 
is fostered by the self-sacrifice and 
work for another that genuine love 


inspires. Again, the use of the phrase 
“My love for my partner has com- 
pletely died” usually indicates that it 
was only a selfish, sentimental, animal- 
like love to begin with. 

Can a person who began marriage 
with so inadequate a love and who 
now finds such love vanished entirely 
ever be awakened to a genuine love 
that will patch up differences and 
make marriage at least tolerably 
happy? Only through a thorough 
transformation of character, in which 
new religious motivation, self-renunci- 
ation, prayer, and work will all be 
given their proper place in life. 


Evolution 


The contribution box so widely in use in churches today has gone through 
a considerable development since the early days of America. In colonial days, 
Protestant congregations supported their pastors, not by collections of money, 
but by providing them with cordwood and pumpkins, fresh pork and dried 
apples, etc. This rather indefinite way of supporting a pastor finally gave way 
to “passing the hat in church.” However, some of the faithful objected to the 
indecorum of passing a colonial hat in church, and someone suggested that 
the old-fashioned warming pan be used instead. This was a square, flat, bronze 
box, which gave forth a ring that made it possible for everybody in church 
to tell what kind of a coin was being dropped therein. When this became too 
much for the thriftier members of certain congregations to stand, corn poppers 
were substituted, which in those days, being made of wire mesh, gave forth 
little sound, and moreover had handles on them so that they could be passed 
into the pews. It was from the corn popper that the modern contribution box 
was devised, made just for the purpose and equipped with short or long handles 
according to the length of the pews in a given church. It is said that for a long 
period one could determine what kind of a Protestant church one was in 
from the lining used in the contribution boxes: the Methodists and Baptists 
always used flannel, while the Presbyterians and Congregationalists invariably 


used velvet. 


Frontier Justice 


As late as 1829 eleven crimes carried the death penalty in the frontier region 
of the United States around the Natchez trace: murder, arson, rape, forgery, 
manslaughter, horse stealing (second offense), slave stealing, and selling a free 
person for a slave. For the first conviction of horse stealing, the penalty was as 
follows: The offender was branded with a red-hot iron on his right cheek with 
the letter H and on the left cheek with the letter T; he had to stand in the 
pillory for one hour and be publicly whipped on his bare back with 39 lashes 
well laid on, and at the same time have both his ears nailed to the pillory 


and cut off. 
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The Ghost of Jeffries’ Glen 


So you don’t believe in ghosts! Neither did Myrna, until — 


J. C. Grabowski 


WHETHER the adult population of 
Elmsville thought that the old three- 
story Jeffries’ place was really haunted 
or not, is unknown. But to the 
younger generation — that is, except 
one young college girl—the gabled 
mansion at the edge of town was de- 
serted only in the daytime. After dark 
its rooms and corridors were revisited 
by an unholy pair, long since dead. 
Five decades ago the old house, sur- 
rounded by its dense wood of elms, 
was a proud, stately residence. Now, it 
stood weathered and dilapidated; yet, 
it was not just the typical abandoned 
house. It resembled an ageless, lost 
temple in a South American jungle. 
There was something forbidding and 
defiant about it. It seemed to defy the 
wilderness that had encroached upon 
the terraces, lawns, and gardens, 
changing them into a wild, unkempt 
tangle. It seemed to forbid entry. Over 
house, grounds, wooded glen and the 
shadows that lurked there, prevailed 
an atmosphere of evil and death. 
Ever since the night that the two 
Jeffries brothers had murdered each 
other in a jealous argument, the place 
was deserted and shunned. Sometimes, 
and then only on bright summer days, 
a group of boys from town would 
summon their courage and invade the 
old mansion. But they always did so 
with apprehension, and they never 
stayed long. The climax of each expe- 
dition would be the inspection of the 
front gabled room on the third floor. 
According to the frequently re- 
counted legend, that room had wit- 
nessed the grim drama of uncontrolled 
passion and a violence that was in- 


sane. With tense imaginations, the 
boys could still see the old blood 
stains on the walls and on the floor. 
They could point out the spot in the 
center of the room where the two 
corpses were found. It was said that 
the tormented souls of the Jeffries’ 
brothers returned to that room often, 
at midnight. Such terror did those 
walls enclose that it made one’s skin 
creep, and the buys lost no time in 
getting out of the house and off the 
grounds. No one was ever known to 
enter the place alone, and not even a 
group would brave it after dark. 

Then, late one summer afternvon, 
four girls stood in the tall weeds and 
grass, looking to the third floor room. 
The oldest one, the one who had been 
away to college for a year, spoke. 

“Come on, let’s go in. You don’t 
believe that nonsense about ghosts, do 
you?” But the other three refused to 
be persuaded. 

“Tl show you there is nothing to 
it.” And at that she ran up to the 
house and boldly disappeared within. 
Soon she was waving to her compan- 
ions from the third floor window and 
calling for them to come up. But not 
under any condition would they enter 
that house. They heard her saying, 
“You babies!” as she walked through 
the room. As her footsteps faded all 
became quiet. The trio outside 
waited, their hearts pounding. It 
seemed as though an hour had passed. 
They grew anxious and began calling 
excitedly, Myrna! Myrna! With a 
laugh, Myrna stepped out into the 
sunlight, chiding them for their 
foolishness. 
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On the way home, Myrna taunted 
the other girls and boasted that she 
would not hesitate to visit the man- 
sion at any time. Her companions said 
that she might do so during the day, 
but would be afraid after dark. And 
they dared her to prove it, after mid- 
night. Myrna took the challenge. 

Two nights later the four returned 
to the estate. It was a few minutes past 
twelve. Myrna was to enter the house, 
go up to the third story, and there 
in the gabled room nail to the floor a 
small cardboard with her sorority em- 
blem on it. That would be proof 
enough to anyone. 

So with a candle in one hand, the 
cardboard, hammer, and nail in the 
other, she went into the old Jeffries’ 
mansion. The flickering light disap- 
peared for a few moments, then it 
showed from the second floor. And 
again it was gone. There was a longer 
wait. Had something gone wrong? No, 
there it was, coming from the gabled 
room. The three girls below were now 
waiting breathlessly for the sound of 


the hammer, when suddenly the light 
went out. Terror seized the girls. But 
before they could think what to do, 
they heard the blows as the nail was 
being driven into the floor. One... 
two... three... Quiet. Then, break- 
ing in upon their overstrained atten- 
tion, came a bloodcurdling scream. It 
was long and frightful as it echoed 
throughout the empty house. The 
girls called frantically to Myrna, but 
there was only stillness for answer. 
After several attempts with just the 
deathly silence and darknesss to mock 
them, they ran for help in a panic. 

Some men hurried to the old estate 
and with flashlights and lanterns they 
entered the house. Myrna was found 
in the gabled room on the third floor. 
Her limp body was lying in a heap in 
the center of the room. The candle 
was there on the floor beside her, as 
was the hammer. No signs of violence 
were apparent. Then as the men tried 
to lift her, they found that the hem of 
her dress was nailed solidly to the 
floor! 


Blessings of Revolution 


The red revolution in Mexico promised the Mexican farmer a place in the 
Soviet paradise. Once he had “‘exspoliated the exspoliators,” he would enjoy the 
limitless abundance that was to come with the introduction of “classless 


society.” 


How great this abundance actually turned out to be is evident from a report 
published in 1942 by the United States Department of Agriculture: Agricultural 
Statistics. Among other things, it lists the rate of production of various crops in 


the countries of the world. 


And Mexico, after 25 years of revolution, was left holding forty-sixth place 
among forty-eight nations in the production of wheat; and forty-seventh place 
among fifty-two nations in the production of maize. 


Lessons for Bores (III) 


David Hartley, after a long and tiresome speech in the British House of 
Commons, requested that the Riot Act be read to the members as an illustration 
of a point he was trying to make. Whereupon Burke arose to a point of order: 
“If the Hon. Member will look at the empty benches, he will note that during 
his speech the mob has already dispersed.” 
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Test of Character (39) 


On Being Prejudiced 
L. M. Merrill 


Prejudice is one of the great curses of human society and few are the persons 
who are entirely free from it in all their relationships with others. However, there 
are varying degrees of slavery to prejudice, and in some instances, it holds so 
great a sway over individuals that they cannot be trusted by even their closest 
friends. One of the constant ambitions of every person who wants to develop 
a noble character should be that of freeing himself from all prejudice. 

Prejudice, which means an evil judgment about another person or a class 
of persons, springs from one of three causes: (1) wrong principles; (2) inadequate 
or erroneous knowledge; (3) downright bad will. 

1. The first cause of prejudice is wrong principles. For example, there are 
some people who accept it as a principle that Negroes are essentially inferior 
to white people. This principle is contrary to science, theology, experience, and 
reason; yet it is still lodged deeply in some minds. The result of accepting this 
as a principle is many false judgments and practical injustices against Negroes, 
such as: they should not be educated beyond a certain point; they should not 
be admitted to full rights of citizenship; they are not to be trusted, etc. Anyone 
whose conversation or’ actions manifest adherence to a wrong principle like 
this cannot be reasonably agreed with and cannot be trusted himself. 

2. The second cause of prejudice is erroneous or incomplete knowledge. Persons 
whose prejudices are based on erroneous knowledge are the least to be blamed, 
especially if their minds have been stocked with the erroneous knowledge by 
parents and teachers from childhood on. Thus some non-Catholics are prejudiced 
against Catholics because they have been taught seriously and continually that 
all Catholics are liars, idolaters, murderers, etc. The older they grow, however, 
the more their prejudices should diminish because it is so easy to see evidence 
of the contrary. Persons whose prejudices are based merely on incomplete 
knowledge of others are not so blameless. God gave every human being an innate 
common sense by which he knows that judgments are subject to error and 
sin unless there be sufficient evidence and grounds for them. Thus a person 
who knows one bad Jew, or one bad Italian, or one bad Irishman, is sinning 
against his own common sense and reason if he permits that partial and 
exclusive evidence to induce him to express evil opinions about all Jews or 
all Italians or all Irishmen. 

g. The most common cause of prejudice, because it usually combines itself 
with the causes mentioned above, is bad will. Every form of evil contributes 
to prejudice. Jealousy of others can inspire evil judgments about them. Greed 
on the part of either capital or labor can cause baseless prejudices to be 
expressed about all capitalists or all laboring men. Pride and vanity can 
motivate prejudices against those who are thought to stand in the way of 
one’s advancement. So all vicious tendencies can express themselves in evil 
judgments about others. 
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Open Letter to Carole Landis 


With undertones and overtones for many other Hollywood stars. 


Dear Miss Landis: 

In your exalted position as a bright 
shining star in the Hollywood firma- 
ment you undoubtedly receive a tre- 
mendous amount of fan mail from 
your host of admirers. This letter, 
which you will most probably never 
see, will be a little different. In fact, it is 
a letter which, if you did see it, taking 
it by and large, you would probably 
find quite disagreeable. You have me 
badly confused, Miss Landis, and I 
would like to ask you a few questions. 
I don’t expect an answer to them, but 
just the same I would like to get them 
off my chest. 

We have never met, Miss Landis, a 
thing which, of course, is of abso- 
lutely no concern to you, and which, 
incredible as you may find it, is of no 
concern to me either. The main rea- 
son why I am writing to you is that 
you are supposed to be something of 
an authority on the subject of morale. 
A few years ago you wrote a book on 
your experiences as a U.S.O. enter- 
tainer. I have not as yet gotten around 
to reading your book which, as you 
well know, ran serially in the Satur- 
day Evening Post and was later made 
into a movie. But I am informed on 
reliable authority that Three Jills and 
a Jeep not only is free from mistakes 
in grammar, but even possesses a cer- 
tain amount of unity and occasional 
flashes of coherence. Whether or not 
you had outside help on it, it is, they 
tell me, a very creditable performance 
and proves that you have insight into 
the psychology of a crowd. 

Now my first question, Miss Landis, 
addressed to you as an authority on 
morale is as follows: What effect do 


you suppose your several marriages 
and divorces have had upon your mil- 
lions of fans? I have a special reason 
for asking this question of you, and it 
is this: You are or were a. Catholic 
yourself. I was told as much by the 
Catholic wife of the commanding off- 
cer in a small army camp in Missis- 
sippi which you visited during the 
summer of 1943. You have visited so 
many camps that you have doubtless 
forgotten the incident, but I hap- 
pened to be Catholic chaplain at the 
camp at the time of your visit, and 
Mrs. W. (wife of the C.O.) told me 
afterward that you had stayed at her 
home overnight. When she took you 
into the bedroom, Mrs. W. said, you 
pointed to a picture of the Sacred 
Heart on the wall and asked: “Are 
you a Catholic?” “Yes,” Mrs. W. re- 
plied. “Well, I’m one, too,” you re- 
plied, blushing prettily. I remember 
wondering at the time how such a 
thing could be, since I had just read 
in the papers that you had recently 
been divorced and remarried. I won- 
dered even more when, before your 
show at the camp that evening, you 
came down to the camp chapel and 
acted as bridesmaid for a Baptist 
wedding. 

Well, two years went by, Miss Lan- 
dis, and our army unit in Nadzab, 
New Guinea, was privileged to have 
you as its entertainer again. You were 
the featured artist along with Jack 
Benny in a show that was making the 
rounds of the army installations. By 
this time you had advanced to hus- 
band number three, but we weren’t 
thinking of that as we sat down under 
the hot afternoon sun to catch your 
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show. We were out for some good en- 
tertainment, and we appreciated the 
sacrifice you were making in coming 
so far and into such a difficult climate 
to give it to us. 

When you came out on our make- 
shift stage, the men whistled like mad, 
because you certainly were dressed in 
accordance with the climate. You 
wore a skirt (which was sensible, for 
what girl looks good in slacks?) and 
above the skirt only a strip of cloth 
which the ladies term, I believe, a 
halter. You certainly brought down 
the house with that ensemble, Miss 
Landis. When the applause died 
down, you opened your shapely 
mouth and let loose a joke. It was not 
a particularly good joke. It was a joke 
that would have gone over big in a 
barroom. You told it with gusto, too, 
as if you were talking to a group of 
traveling salesmen in the smoker of a 
Pullman. 

I regret to say, Miss Landis, that I 
got up from my place and walked to 
my tent with a good deal of disgust. 
Some of the Catholic men in the unit 
came into my tent a little later on. 

“Father,” one of them said, “What 
do they .think we are out here, a 
bunch of morons? I’ve kicked around 
a lot in New York,” he went on, “and 
I’m telling you the stuff they were 
pulling out there this afternoon was 
right out of a third rate night club.” 

“What gets me,” another one said, 
“is how this Landis gal thinks she is 
helping our morale by talking and 
acting like that. Here we’ve been away 
from our wives for a couple of years, 
and it’s not easy for us, you know 
that. And then this gal comes and 
practically throws it at us. Why in h— 
doesn’t she stay home?” 

They actually said that, Mine Lan- 
dis. I’m not making it up. Did it ever 


occur to you that some of the GI’s 
were reacting to your show in that 
way? That is why I was anxious to 
ask you whether you thought that as 
a Catholic you were building up or 
tearing down the idea of the Church 
in the minds of your many fans. 

I have another question along these 
same lines, Miss Landis. You have ap- 
peared in thousands of pin-up pictures 
and in various movies with —let us 
say— your bodily charms displayed 
quite openly and advantageously. Do 
you think that such appearances on 
the part of yourself and many other 
actresses have anything to do with the 
fact that the ideals of purity are held 
in rather low esteem by many of our 
young people? The reason I ask this 
question is that not long ago a news 
item appeared in which you figured as 
the heroine. It seems you were sitting 
in your dressing room between takes 
while making a movie. Apparently the 
scene you had just finished was one in 
which you wore a minimum of cloth- 
ing, and. as you sat at your dressing 
table still clad in the minimum an 
unshaven individual suddenly entered 
the room and violently attempted to 
reduce the minimum still further. You 
promptly emitted a ladylike scream, 
and your leading man, whose name I 
forget, hearing your cry of distress, 
rushed to your aid from a near-by 
dressing room. Whereupon the villain, 
awed by the rugged handsomeness of 
your rescuer, promptly succumbed 
and was led off to a near-by police 
station where, doubtless, he was se- 
verely dealt with and is still languish- 
ing in a dungeon as a fitting punish- 
ment for his dastardly attempt upon 
your virtue. 

All well and good; the fellow de- 
served to be punished. But the ques- 
tion in my mind is this: was there any 
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relationship there between cause and 
effect? Sex is a powerful force, and 
requires the exercise of considerable 
will power to be kept within leash. 
If you tease the lion, Miss Landis, are 
you not a little responsible if he tries 
to jump out of his cage? Doubtless 
you believe that sex should be kept 
under some kind of control; do you 
honestly feel that in appearing half 
dressed before all kinds of men you 
have no responsibility for the sex sins 
they may be tempted to commit? 

I think I know what your answers 
to my questions would be, Miss 
Landis, if you were to give thought 
to the matter. In answer to my first 
question you would probably say: 
“Whether I marry once or ten times 
is nobody’s business but my own.” 
Somehow, that answer doesn’t satisfy 
me. You are a public figure. Thou- 
sands and millions of people see you 
in your movies and read about you in 
the screen magazines. Thousands of 
young girls hold you in reverential 
awe; they look upon you as a kind of 
goddess, and they imitate the way you 
put up your hair, the way you dress, 
and the way you act. You know that, 
Miss Landis, and you are glad of it. 
If they stopped feeling that way about 
you, they would stop pushing their 
quarters into the ticket window when 
your pictures come to town. They 
make no distinction between your 
public and your private life. It may 
be unfortunate for you, but that’s the 
way it is. If you run through four 
husbands within the space of a few 
years, they think it’s all right for them 
to do the same. I’m afraid your dis- 
claiming any responsibility for their 
actions won’t get you off when the time 
comes for your final interview with 
God. 

In answer to my question as to how 


far you are responsible for sins against 
sex, you would doubtless say: “I’m not 
responsible at all. I’m no strip teaser. 
My appearances before the public are 
strictly in the interests of art.”” Come 
now, Miss Landis, you don’t really be- 
lieve that. When your GI audiences 
whistled and shouted at you in your 
U.S.O. appearances, you can’t believe 
for a minute that they were looking at 
you with the detached observance of a 
visitor to the Metropolitan Art Mu- 
seum. When you cracked those sly 
little jokes— nothing very bad, of 
course, just along the borderline — it 
wasn’t an art manual that gave you 
the idea. The thousands of pin-up pic- 
tures of yourself that were distrib- 
uted — nothing obscene about them, 
of course, just a trifle suggestive — do 
you think it was their art value that 
made them so popular? 

You might come back at me and 
say: “Well, that’s what they want, so 
that’s what I give them.” But that’s 
not a very good principle, Miss Lan- 
dis. Some of them want a good deal 
more, if you would give it to them. 
But you don’t. You draw the line 
somewhere. But do you and many 
other actresses like you draw it back 
far enough? The sex instinct is like a 
fire. In its proper place it plays an es- 
sential part in society, but once it be- 
comes uncontrolled, it can work ter- 
rible destruction. I wonder if any such 
thought occurred to you on the day 
when that wild-eyed, slobbering moron 
burst into your dressing room with an 
uncontrolled fire in his mind and 
heart? 

This letter, of course, might have 
been written to many other actresses 
besides yourself. The reason I ad- 
dressed it to you is because, having 
seen you perform, I could speak with 
some experience, and because I had it 
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on firsthand evidence that you were in the sky on one of your transconti- 
a Catholic. I don’t suppose you are nental air trips. 

much concerned with your faith these Well, death frequently doesn’t give 
days now that you are living with a person much chance to jump any 
your fourth (or is it fifth?) husband. place, Miss Landis, and meanwhile I 
On the other hand, I haven’t seen any must respectfully state that in my 
public disclaimer of the faith on your humble opinion you are not doing too 
part. So perhaps in your own mind much to build up your box-office ap- 
you are neither in nor out, just hang- _ peal in the only place where it really 
ing on the edge, ready to jump back counts —in heaven. 

in if some day death should climb 





in next to you in your bright new asitaesien it ni 
roadster or should be waiting for you L. G. Miller 
Longevity 


A cigar-industry man recently gave up cigar smoking for a short period on 
the advice of his physician. Having been an inveterate smoker, he went 
through tortures on the first day; the second day was almost unbearable; and 
finally on the third day he sat down and wrote as follows to his doctor: 

“Dear Doctor: 

As a boy I found it difficult to accept biblical statements as to the longevity 
of numerous Old Testament characters. Now it is all clear to me. Methusaleh 
and others who thought they lived hundreds of years were cigar smokers. Now 
that I have stopped smoking after 45 years of devotion to good cigars, I fully 
understand how each day can be made to seem a month, and each year at 
least a score. If Methusaleh smoked until he was 4o, and then on advice of 
his physician gave up his cigar, he only needed to live another 40 years to 
make it seem a thousand. 

All this is perfectly clear, and is conclusive proof of two things: first, these 
men were smokers, and second, the doctors of those days were as ignorant of 
the real effects of tobacco as they are at presnt. 

Venomously years, 
John ————— en 


The Line-Up 


Why are the crowds stretched down the street? 

Why are they standing through rain and heat? 

What is the object toward which they file on? 
It’s nylon. 


What are they seeking who stand and wait 

And move in line at a mollusk’s gait? 

What, in their hearts, is the burning desire? 
A tire. 





What is the end of this rainbow trail 
Where men grow faint and women pale? 
What’s to be gained by this patient hour? 
Some flour. 
L. M. Merrill 
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Three Minute Justruction 





On the Fifth Commandment 


Forbidden by the fifth commandment are all sins that in any 
way destroy human life, shorten human life, or lead to a desire 
or danger of interfering with human life. The authority over human 
life belongs to God alone, and therefore every human being is 
obliged to do all in his power to preserve and protect it both in 
himself and in others. On this ground, the following are sins against 
the important commandment: “Thou shalt not kill.” 


1. Murder is obviously and primarily forbidden by the fifth commandment. 
So also is abortion, which means the murder of a child while it is yet in 
its mother’s womb. Mutilation, which may be called partial murder, is also 
forbidden by the fifth commandment, because it means depriving a human 
being of some necessary part or power of human nature, such as an arm, 
or an eye, or the power of reproduction. Anger is forbidden by the fifth 
commandment because it is of the nature of unchecked anger to desire to 
hurt or maim or, in some cases, even to kill, another person. Forgiveness 
of enemies is demanded by the fifth commandment because one who does 
not forgive is bound to think of and desire revenge in the form of some 
harm to be inflicted upon his enemy. 

2. Suicide is just as obviously and seriously forbidden by the fifth com- 
mandment. Partial suicide, which means harming oneself physically or 
shortening one’s life deliberately, comes under the strict prohibition of the 
commandment. Thus drunkenness is a serious sin against the fifth command- 
ment because it means voluntarily depriving oneself of reason for a time. 
Using narcotic drugs, apart from the orders of a physician when their use 
is intended for the health of the whole body, is also seriously against the 
fifth commandment, if they are used to escape consciousness and responsi- 
bility. Neglecting to take necessary action for the preservation of one’s 
health is also a sin against God’s authority over human life, a venial sin 
if the omission gives rise to small danger, a mortal sin if the danger be 
great. And certainly no human being is allowed to maim or mutilate him- 
self in any way—even for a so-called good purpose. Thus one may not 
deprive himself of his eyesight to avoid sin, nor of any other faculty for 
a lofty purpose. 


Taking life is not sinful only in three instances: (1) when it is 
done in self-defense and is necessary for the defense of oneself; 
(2) when it is done in a just war, which is a time of national self- 
defense; (3) when it is done by the state in the punishment of 
murderers and like criminals, for the defense of the life of citizens 
who might otherwise be victims of the murderer. 
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Baby Talk 


Why they don’t invite priests to planned “parenthood” or birth prevention 


conventions. 


F. M. Lee 


ONE day, while I was there, this lady 
invited me into the house to see the 
“boys.” Naturally, I thought she 
meant boys. But, as I rounded the 
turn into the nursery, these “boys” 
barked. Three Peke puppies! Out in 
the yard there were more children, 
one of which was a horse. 

Well, I don’t know. . . . Of course, 
the lady told me that she and her hus- 
band were dying for affection, and 
hence, the zoo out in the back yard. 
And you cannot very well tell your 
hostess that on the way down the 
street you saw a little girl dash madly 
for a car, jerk open the door, and 
suddenly become amalgamated with 
the arms and chest and Homburg of 
her daddy. Now, that would be the 
kind of affection to die for, whereas 
one of the “boys” could not even have 
jerked open the car door. But you can- 
not tell the lady that. 

Priests are in a sort of awe of babies. 
Somehow, when a young priest stands 
at a baptismal font, all the theology 
he ever learned seems to reach its 
apex. For that little wisp of humanity, 
smothered in wool and lace, the priest 
had to dig through those treatises on 
sanctifying grace. But it is all right 
now, for here comes sanctifying grace. 
And then the young priest has to take 
a firmer grip on the water container. 
He has not baptized many of these 
wisps, and because he knows what is 
going to happen in a few moments, he 
feels he should go down on his knees 
to welcome God into a new human 
soul. So the next time a priest gin- 
gerly picks up your baby, and clum- 


sily does not know what to do with it, 
just leave him alone. He studied for 
the baby, and just wants to look into 
its eyes. He will not hurt it. Priests are 
in a sort of awe of babies. 

And there was the lady who was 
haunted by the babies who might 
have been — hers. Surely, it was very 
clear. If the babies never did live, 
how could they be haunting her? I 
wish you had been there to tell her 
how clear this was. Tell her we must 
draw a line between fact and feeling. 
Tell her that all she had to do was to 
cut out the mother’s heart within her, 
and she will not even feel the pain 
any more. No haunting, nothing. 

Priests are rather envious of chil- 
dren. The Padre preaches and when 
he uses the Holy Name of Jesus, well, 
he is reverent. When a little five-year- 
old tot stands up in kindergarten to 
tell you about Jesus, you get the feel- 
ing that humanity and divinity have 
really kissed. Never invite a priest to 
a prevention convention. He is hope- 
lessly prejudiced. 

And then there is that poor woman 
who comes in for so many digs, the 
club joiner. After all, why this criti- 
cism? God must have given her all 
those afternoons for some reason. Why 
criticize her when you should be pity- 
ing her because a flock of youngsters 
who look like her will never come 
sailing home from school, yelling for 
bread and jam. Think of the aforesaid 
disgusting jam that will never be all 
over her neck because her demonstra- 
tive youngest wants to thank her for 
the treat. And she will never be kept 
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happily awake when her oldest 
comes down the glory road from her 
first prom, and lies there at her moth- 
er’s side, to tell her just everything, to 
share with her the soul and fragrance 
of young life and young dreams. Pity 
her, for the afternoons grow longer. 
Let us meditate for a moment on 
Diogenes and his lamp. There are 
citizens who look upon priests as so 
many Diogenes, going from marriage 
to marriage, holding their lamp on 
high, and ready to declare themselves 
shocked if the chaste rays thereof turn 
up anything human. Father Diogenes, 
whether he be silver haired or with 
the holy oils yet glistening on his con- 
secrated hands, has indeed held his 
lamp very close to marriage, and has, 
indeed, been quite shocked, not at 
finding marriage so human, but at 
finding it grown so inhuman. Once it 
had seemed clear to him that God 
made the human body in two sexes 
so that out of the union of those two 
sexes might come more human bodies. 
Once he had known for certain that 
there would never have been such a 
thing as marriage except that God 
wanted more human bodies so that He 
could glorify them with more human 
souls. In other words, that marriage 
was meant for the babies. A rather 
human view on the part of Father, let 
us say, this idea that marriage was not 
given only for the pleasure of two in- 
dividuals, but primarily for the chil- 
dren of two individuals. Rather com- 
plimentary of him, and distinctly 
logical, ‘to put human reproduction 
above human passion when that pas- 
sion is perverted. Father thought that 
marriage was, in a way, like his priest- 
hood. He knew that he was not or- 
dained just for the privilege of saying 
Holy Mass, but rather, that he was 
ordained for others, to help them, to 


pray for them, to work for them, and 
even to die for them. And if Father 
should ever turn his back on others, 
his priesthood would become a selfish, 
sterile thing, much like’ marriage be- 
coming a selfish, sterile thing when it 
is no longer lived for others — for the 
babies. Pity poor Father Diogenes. Or 
let him stray with his lamp into the 
animal world. If he finds there no 
sacrament of matrimony, at least he 
will find no sacrilege in matrimony; 
if he finds there no love, at least he 
shall never find love made a travesty 
of; if he finds there nothing human, at 
least he shall find there nothing un- 
natural. Let us close our meditation 
on Diogenes and his lamp. 

In fact, let us close our meditation 
on babies. Perhaps there was no point 
to the whole thing. The beauty, the 
sweet unconsciousness, the tenderness, 
the helplessness, the eyes widening at 
a fairy story —all these things make 
dear to us the life of a child, make 
clear to us their right to live at all. 
They, the living, need no voice raised 
for them. As for those who might have 
lived ten years ago, or last year, or 
who might live next year, and who 
shall never know what life is, why 
raise another voice for them? The 
voice of God rang out in the con- 
sciences and in the souls of those 
whose privilege it was to hand on the 
gift of life, but it rang on stone. The 
torch of life sputtered and died in the 
dust. And the God, who went so far 
as to give His only-begotten Son to 
the world, had to look down on some- 
thing He had never meant to create — 
smug misers of life. Heresy was palata- 
ble next to this, for heresy was at least 
gentle enough to let a child breathe, 
however foul the air. 

As I say, never invite a priest to 
a prevention convention. 
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The Black Legend Turns Red 


A scholar looks beneath the surface for the reasons that make people in America 
quick to jump on Spain. It’s a long story, briefly told here. 


P. F. Murphy 


THE current defamation campaign 
against Spain by Russia finds such 
ready acceptance in the United States. 
The charges made against Spain bear 
no resemblance to truth and the 
oftener they are repeated the shal- 
lower they become. They obviously 
are manufactured — made in Russia. 
That the same charges should be ad- 
vanced by Russia’s satellite, soviet 
Poland, makes the situation a rare 
comedy. Too many of us have forgot- 
ten that Germany and Russia together 
partitioned Poland in the fall of 1939, 
and that as late as January, 1941, a 
new friendship pact was signed be- 
tween these two dictatorships. Tragic, 
indeed, would be the true story that 
real Poland could tell of her rape by 
the joint action of Russia and her 
ally, Nazi Germany. 

But again, why does this travesty on 
truth have such favorable reception 
when it doesn’t merit even our pass- 
ing attention? It certainly is not be- 
cause of any unique cleverness of the 
Russian propaganda or because of 
any conscious swing to communism in 
this country. We realize that Russia 
aims to throw Spain into turmoil as 
the first act in her play to gain entry 
for Russian communism to take over. 
This remains a fact regardless of one’s 
opinion as to the relative merits or 
demerits of Spanish Fascism and of 
Red Fascism. 

It is doubtful if this planned Rus- 
sian campaign to malign Spain would 
meet with any success in our country 
if we were not conditioned by a prop- 
aganda campaign started nearly 400 


years ago. The product of this cam- 
paign is known to the historian as the 
“Black Legend.” It may be briefly 
described as the false history of Spain 
which has been passed down to us 
since our colonial days. 

Histories of Spain, and Latin Amer- 
ica as well, which have been in popu- 
lar use in this country, were originally 
written for us, directly or indirectly, 
by Englishmen during the time Eng- 
land and Spain were bitter rivals — 
political, commercial, and religious. 
You would hardly expect English 
writers and propagandists to be saying 
complimentary things about Spain or 
Spanish colonization while these coun- 
tries were at war — any more than our 
writers were praising Germany or 
Japan during World War II. 

One must go to modern European 
history to understand this and many 
other phases of our understanding of 
Spanish and Latin American history. 
Recall how Christianity was one in 
Europe until the Protestant Revolt of 
1520 to 1570. Then followed 75, years 
of religious wars, and many more 
years of intense religious bigotry. In 
1534, under Henry VIII, the Church 
of England broke away from Rome. 
In the second half of that century, 
under Queen Elizabeth, the Anglican 
Church became the established church 
of England and the avowed enemy of 
Catholicism. England having officially 
abandoned Rome, and having openly 
declared herself an enemy of the Cath- 
olic Church, was bound to a policy of 
defaming the Catholic Church — and 
she followed this course to advantage 
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as a weapon in her commercial con- 
flict with Catholic Spain. 

England was not the only source of 
these attacks upon the Church and 
Spain. Holland and France also 
played aggressive parts in the creation 
of the “Black Legend.” Spain with 
her vast colonial empire brought 
down upon herself the envy of all of 
Europe. Emphasis is here given to 
England’s part in this political, com- 
mercial, and religious war with Spain 
because in our country the informa- 
tion on Spain was fed to us by English 
writers, and our New England colo- 
nists were steeped in this legend be- 
fore sailing to the New World. So the 
average citizen in our country has 
inherited this “Black Legend” of 
Spanish cruelty, despotism, and 
obscurantism. 

In passing it may be noted that the 
“Black Legend” was based upon two 
general themes. The one which has 
been most stressed in our American 
histories is the false history of Spanish 
colonization including particularly 
the grossly false impression that Span- 
ish colonization was more cruel, more 
inhuman, more destructive than Eng- 
lish colonization. 

The other theme was the personal 
vilification of Philip II of Spain and 
then the portrayal of him as typical 
of the Spanish people. The alleged 
murder of Prince Don Carlos sup- 
posedly by order of his father Philip 
II, never proved by history, was ever 
a weapon of the English propagan- 
dists and other enemies of Spain and 
the Church. Inseparably connected 
with the slander of Philip, who ruled 
Spain for over forty years, is the 
equally distorted history of the Span- 
ish Inquisition. The dissemination of 
this theme has not been limited to 
textbooks. It has been kept alive in 


novels, on the stage, and in the opera 
houses of the world. 

Since the turn of this century his- 
torical scholarship in England and in 
the United States has exploded both 
of these themes. However, the lag be- 
tween scholarly findings and their ap- 
pearance in elementary and secondary 
and even some college level textbooks 
is so great that the false English- 
created notions of Spanish coloniza- 
tion, the Spanish Inquisition, and the 
Spanish peoples still persists in a large 
portion of our present-day textbooks. 
A survey of Latin American content 
in school and college teaching mate- 
rial used in 85 per cent of the classes 
in our schools was recently made by 
the American Council on Education. 
One of the conclusions of this vast 
study was that there “is a widespread 
perpetuation in our texts of the ‘Black 
Legend’ of Spanish colonial inepti- 
tude, cruelty, faithlessness, greed, and 
bigotry.” 

The fact that our colonial popula- 
tion was decidedly English and over- 
whelmingly Protestant, and that in a 
militant way, made us a ready prey 
for this propaganda. A study of the 
laws and the history of our colonies 
reveals that from the beginning they 
were intolerant of anything and any- 
body Catholic. Present-day popular 
opinion to the contrary, religious free- 
dom was practically unknown wher- 
ever Protestantism was in control. So 
our colonists accepted the “Black Leg- 
end” as just so much more positive 
evidence to justify their inborn hatred 
of Catholicism. 

But there are also reasons other 
than religious prejudice and_ the 
tainted source of our historical tradi- 
tions to explain the persistence of this 
imaginary historical concept. Two at 
least merit our attention. There was 
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a lack of historical scholarship in this Russia’s long-term policy of stirring 
field in the United States until 1900. up discord continues. Russia plays the 
Moreover, our historians could not or old game of dividing peoples on the 
did not consult works in Spanish to basis of religious prejudices. Spain 
check upon their English sources. and the United States can be paired 
This also led them to accept as true off to perfection. The “Black Legend” 
the faulty English translations of has prepared the conflict. Three 
Spanish works which appeared in changes have taken place in the cur- 
England and this country. Another rent adaptation of the legend. The 
factor was our war with Spain during leading character, Philip I, has been 
which we ourselves revived the legend replaced by Franco; the original pub- 
and put it to our own use as war licist, England, has been superseded 
propaganda. by soviet Russia; and the “Black Leg- 
So the “Black Legend” continues. end” has turned “Red.” 





Nothing to Be Gained 


A man from Dublin was once visiting in a small town in Ireland when 
he came upon one of the inhabitants, evidently unemployed, sunning himself 
in the Square. The visitor, having a few moments to spare, decided to try to 
raise him out of his laziness. 

“Johnny,” he said, “why don’t you go to Cork or Dublin and get a job 
for yourself?” 

“Why?” asked Johnny. 

“Well, you could earn some money.” 

“Why?” persisted Johnny. 

“Well, if you worked hard and saved up you could open a bank account.” 

“Why?” repeated Johnny. 

“For goodness sake— with a bank account you could retire and then you 
wouldn’t have to work any more.” 

“Not working now,” pointed out Johnny. 


Ear Splitting 
Vegetarian George Bernard Shaw was once invited by the president of 
a woman’s club to a luncheon at which 2000 people were to be present. As a 
special inducement, the lady wrote to him, informing him that the meal was 


to be vegetarian. She sent along a list of the vegetables that were to be served. 
The first item on the list was celery. 


Shaw declined the invitation with the following words: 

“Madam, I would be most happy to attend your affair, but the strain would 
be too great for me. I am sure that I would go quite mad listening to the sound 
made by 2000 people eating celery.” 


Tough Assignment 


A schoolboy was given this problem: “A Catholic boy is sleeping in a dormitory 
with 20 other boys, all of them non-Catholic. Can you imagine a situation 
in which more moral courage is needed than for this boy to kneel down by 
his bed and say his night prayers in the sight of all those other boys?” 

The schoolboy reflected for a moment, and then answered as follows: 

“Yes; it would take more courage for a bishop in a dormitory with 20 other 
bishops not to kneel down and say his night prayers.” 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 





Problem: 1 am a married man— married for some 15 years. The one thing 
that seems to cause the most trouble between me and my wife is the question 
of going out together. I am active in Church work and also in my labor union. 
This necessitates my going to meetings quite often. The rest of the time I like 
to stay at home. My wife complains that while I have my meetings away from 
home, she never gets a chance to go out. If I tell her she can go to the movies 
when I am at home for an evening, she says she wants to go with me; she does 
not want to go out alone. I feel that 1 need the rest and relaxation of staying 
at home whenever I have the opportunity. Am I not entitled to it? 

Solution: A common problem this, and one that requires straight thinking 
and courageous action. It arises, especially in America, from the fact that so 
many people crowd their lives with too much activity and ultimately find 
squeezed out of their schedule some of the things they would either like to 
do or ought to do. Another reason for the problem is the fact that many 
Americans have lost sight of the primacy of the obligations arising from their 
family and home. They are doing many things that are good; but they are 
neglecting other things that are better and more important. 

From these preliminaries you can guess the trend of my answer to your 
problem. Your first duty is to your home. That means to your wife and to 
your children. You have a solemnly sworn obligation to work for the happiness 
and salvation of your wife and children. It is no good for you to say that your 
wife should be happy because she has a husband and a home and children; 
that she should be conent to see you spending your time doing good in fields 
apart from your home; that an evening’s entertainment now and then is 
certainly less important than your Church work and your union activity. The 
point is that your first social obligation is to your family, and that the 
family unit is the basic and most important element in all society. To be 
successful, families must be happy; and to be happy, the members of families 
must anticipate and fulfill the reasonable needs and desires of one another. 
‘It is quite reasonable for a wife whose life is confined almost entirely to the 
duties of a home, to long for a bit of relaxation and change once in a while. 

The ideal thing would be for you to make the sacrifice of some of those 
comfortable evenings in behalf of granting your wife the relaxation she needs, 
without having to give up your excellent work in connection with your Church 
and your job. If you cannot do that because you are utilizing every bit of your 
energies now, then it is important that you cut down some of your activities 
outside the home. Don’t be an extremist in the matter. Some men, when advice 
like this is given to them, drop everything they have been doing, and on the 
score that their home comes first, neglect every form of important activity out- 
side the home. Remember, there is a middle way. And once you have made 
up your mind to give a little more time to making your wife happy, you will 
find that you are getting a fair amount of relaxation and rest yourself py 
sharing with her the simple joys of an occasional movie or an evening of 
playing cards. 
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On Bobby Soxers 


A phenomenon of our time, deftly dissected and analyzed, with the hope that 


nylons may soon be plentiful again. 


E. F. Miller 


A BOBBY SOXER is a girl who wears 
bobby sox, a phenomenon proper 
only to the middle twentieth century 
and the years that accompanied and 
followed World War II. Girls in 
themselves are not phenomena. They 
are creatures composed of body and 
soul and made to the image and like- 
ness of God; but creatures not yet 
fully grown or developed, creatures 
with only a short past behind them 
and according to insurance statistics, 
with the greater portion of their lives 
before them. There have always been 
girls from Eve’s first daughter on. 
There have been girl saints and girl 
sinners, girl intellectuals and girl il- 
literates, girls who were hard and 
muscular like indoor bats and girls 
who were soft and fragile like balls of 
cotton. Yes, there have been girls of 
all kinds, sizes, and temperaments in 
the past. But there have never been 
bobby sox girls before. They together 
with penicillin are the contribution of 
our times to the advancement of the 
race, a contribution deserving of at 
least a note or two by those who feel 
it their duty to record for posterity 
the cataclysmic events of their period. 

Bobby sox girls are not born as 
such. In birth they are exactly like the 
next tiny girls in the next tiny crib. 
And if they had not been born into 
so complex a civilization as the one 
now reigning, the likelihood is that 
they would have ever remained as 
they were when they first saw the 
light, that is, just girls, some day to be 
women. But the times, the wars, and 
many other subtle influences seized 


hold of them, came the use of reason, 
and they evolved into this new crea- 
tion almost unconsciously. Whether 
for good or for evil we shall see. 

What is a bobby soxer? That ques- 
tion can only be answered by knowing 
what is, first of all, a sock; and second, 
what is a bobby. 

The accepted meaning of the word 
sox (sox is the plural of sock) is an 
article made out of cloth or other 
woven material, and intended for the 
covering of the feet and the lower 
portion of the legs known as the an- 
kles. The dictionary defines it as “a 
short stocking”; or, in its secondary 
meaning, “the light shoe worn by 
comic actors in the Greek and Roman 
drama; hence, comedy.” The word 
derives from the Anglo Saxon socc, 
and the Latin soccus. Both Anglo 
Saxon and Latin derivatives may be 
discarded as thoughts just thrown in 
for the heck of it, and to prove that 
not all writers are as ignorant as 
casual perusers of daily papers and 
weekly magazines are led to believe 
by the trivia that they are forced to 
read. The secondary meaning might 
be discarded too, if one wanted to be 
literal and exact. In the wider sense, 
though, it could very easily be accepted 
as the primary meaning, at least in so 
far as sox and those who wear them 
are going to be treated in this article. 
There is a great deal of comedy in the 
appeal that sox have to the younger 
generation today, and a great deal of 
incongruity too, which latter com- 
modity is the essence of humor. 

Second, we have the word bobby. 
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Where this word comes in, in con- 
nection with sox, is not easy to deter- 
mine. A probable explanation is this: 
the word bobby is taken from the 
name Bobby; Bobby is the diminutive 
of Robert; Robert is a man’s name; 
it has always been the custom and the 
right of men like Robert, since the 
passing of knickers and knee breeches, 
to wear sox. Therefore, the taking 
over of sox by girls is a steal, a con- 
fiscation, a requisition (all in the wide 
sense) that the law dividing the sexes 
has never before permitted. But in 
line with their innate generosity and 
largeness of spirit, women have com- 
promised when asked to return the 
property which nature, it seems, as- 
signed to the other half of the species. 
They said, “Let us have your sox, and 
we shall label them with your name. 
The world then can have no doubt as 
to the native ownership of the pur- 
loined apparel. And you will have the 
satisfaction of enacting once more the 
scene made famous by the gallant Sir 
Walter Raleigh.” The name they took 
was Robert; but they shortened it to 
Bobby. 

Now, note the cunning of the fe- 
male mind. It was a plot from the 
very beginning. Robert is a strong 
name, having belonged to warriors 
and saints from time immemorial; 
Bob is more masculine still, having 
been the title of some of our most 
fearless politicians and prize fighters. 
But Bobby! There is a touch of soft- 
ness to it, the suggestion of silks and 
satins and lacy borders, the feel of the 
feminine. Girls have paid for the priv- 
ilege of wearing sox, and they have 
not paid for it; they have honored 
man, and they have dishonored him; 
they have appropriated something 
that is foreign to them, and in making 
restitution have profited by the appro- 
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priation. They have even gone to the 
extent of changing the capital B into 
a small b, thereby intimating that the 
sox do not belong to Bob or Bobby 
(if you insist) any longer, but that 
they are now theirs, and so shall re- 
main. Bobby is a trade name like the 
Kuppenheimer attached to suits. No- 
body would say that everyone with the 
name of Kuppenheimer has a right to 
every Kuppenheimer suit. So it has 
become with bobby sox. The franchise 
has passed on. Bobby would be way 
off base if he made an issue of so clear 
a decision. And so it may have been 
that the word bobby came into exist- 
ence in connection with sox. 

But now the most difficult of all our 
definitions must be given. We know 
the meaning of sox; we are well in- 
formed on the history of bobby. But 
have we a clear notion in our heads 
of the meaning of these two words 
when they are combined? It is certain 
that bobby sox carry no conventional 
meaning. They are not meant to cover 
the legs against the cold of winter or 
to shield the same from the burning 
rays of a summer sun, for they do not 
fulfill that function. In fact, one is 
inclined to become colder from the 
mere thought of having no more on 
the ankles than a few inches of perish- 
able cloth. Neither do bobby sox rep- 
resent a piece of clothing that is in 
some special way handsome. Women 
are known to have an eye for items 
that are attractive, colorful, and finely 
made in clothes; and one might be 
led into the error of believing that 
such is the reason for the widespread 
love for bobby sox. But bobby sox are 
not attractive, colorful, nor are they 
generally finely made. They are run- 
of-the-mill things, neither nice nor 
not nice. They are just so-so. Thus, 
they must have another purpose, un- 
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expressed in advertisements and un- 
touched in sermons and serious edi- 
torials. This purpose apparently is a 
most serious one, for, if women insist 
on wearing an article even when it is 
not beautiful and certainly not warm, 
they have found in that article a 
power that neither beauty nor utility 
possesses. What can that purpose be? 

There is only one answer that can 
be given to the question, and it is 
this: bobby sox are a symbol. The 
Communists have their hammer and 
sickle; the Americans have their stars 
and stripes; the army has its various 
arm patches for its different divisions; 
and girls between the ages of 12 and 
17 have their bobby sox. Instead of 
carrying around with them signs and 
unfurled scrolls that proclaim to one 
and all that they, the girls, are so and 
so or are such and such, that they are 
creatures of these likes and those dis- 
likes, of these habits and those ways 
of thought and action, they simply 
put on a pair of bobby sox and sally 
forth. A whole philosophy of life is 
unfolded by this simple expedient. 
In the old days when knights went 
into the lists to fight their jousts, they 
always adorned their helmet with a 
piece of bright cloth which was the 
favorite color of their lady fair. Wear- 
ing that color and knowing its signifi- 
cance generally gave greater courage 
to the man tilting the spears. The 
color itself meant nothing; it was that 
which the color symbolized that 
turned the trick and made heroes out 
of cowards. The same it is with the 
bobby soxers. Going forth so attired 
adds courage to the wearer to live up 
to and fight for if necessary the holy 
principles that are sacred to the unin- 
corporated organization of tender fe- 
males. Oftentimes courage is neces- 
sary, for not everyone sees eye to eye 


with the bobby soxer on the deeds 
that she thinks it necessary to perform 
and the attitudes of mind that she 
deems it essential to possess. We shall 
sum up in a few brief paragraphs 
some of the deeds and attitudes of 
mind that bobby sox symbolize. In 
doing that we shall clarify our minds 
as to our last and most important 
definition. 

The first and foremost characteristic 
of the bona fide bobby soxer is a love 
for music and an undying devotion 
toward those who play it and those 
who sing it. This demands a discern- 
ing mind in order to distinguish be- 
tween good and bad both in the music 
itself and in the performers thereof. 
The type of music she prefers falls 
into two categories (proving that she 
is not narrow minded): the first is 
called jive, which consists of a joyous 
beating of kettlelike drums and a hi- 
larious blowing of horns on more or 
less the same note; the second is 
known as crooning, which consists pri- 
marily in the singing of a song by a 
sad and serious individual whose 
main preoccupation while he sings is 
to promote the idea that love is pretty 
much of a worth-while proposition, 
and whose method is one of immense 
and dreamy melancholia. In regard to 
jive she knows all the important 
bands in the country, and she would 
rather listen to as well as dance to 
these bands than study geometry, 
which is indeed a difficult choice to 
make, for geometry has much to offer 
to a growing girl whose future in a 
cruel world is still to be made. Con- 
cerning crooning she feels a very close 
affinity to one or two of the more 
popular performers, indeed closer 
than the affinity she feels to her broth- 
ers and cousins. In fact, she waits for 
hours in snow and rain outside a the- 
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ater door on more than one occasion 
merely to catch a glimpse of her hero 
and to touch the hem of his garment. 

As to the singing itself she has at- 
tuned herself so perfectly to the ups 
and downs of it and to the sobs and 
sighs of the crooner that she simply 
loses all control of herself when the 
first few notes of this method of woo- 
ing the Muses fall upon her ears and 
sink into her consciousness. Strangely 
enough most people are totally indif- 
ferent to crooning, neither for it nor 
agaimst it. They would not walk any 
great distance to hear it; and if the 
radio happens to be turned on to a 
station sponsoring that kind of music, 
they will not turn it off. Neither will 
they listen to it with any great atten- 
tion. The bobby soxer cannot be so 
indifferent. If she is in a theater where 
a singer like Mr. Sinatra is appearing, 
she gladly suffers the inconvenience of 
a thousand other girls swishing and 
swooning about her, the pain of re- 
maining in a place that is too hot, and 
the pangs of hunger that are the result 
of having missed lunch in order to be 
sure of being on time for the show. 
She even permits herself to faint at 
the proper time, not from any of the 
causes mentioned above, but simply 
from the special turn or twist that Mr. 
Sinatra gives to a phrase or bar on the 
song sheet before him. She falls over 
like a sack of meal and rolls under the 
seats completely unconscious and lost 
in ecstasy. Policemen come in and 
carry her out into the air, and news- 
paper reporters take pictures of her, 
white and exhausted. If she succeeds 
in avoiding a fainting spell she crowds 
around the stage door after the show 
is over with the hope of tearing to 
pieces her idol and ideal as a gesture 
of her admiration; or at least of ac- 
quiring an autograph either on a pad 
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or on the back of her shirt. 

Yes, the mark of the true bobby 
soxer is the keen understanding of the 
meaning of crooning and a great loy- 
alty to its bedraggled perpetrators. 
But the clinching proof is to be found 
in the fact that she is willing to make 
any sacrifice for her beloved music and 
its throaty interpreters. If home and 
school and friends are not allowed to 
stand in the way of determined action, 
then one need demand no further evi- 
dence. The real thing stands before 
him in all its youthful zest and 
enthusiasm. 

However, as an aside, it might be 
well to extend a word of warning in 
this place. Standing for long periods 
of time in all kinds of weather is not 
conducive to good health. Feet can 
take only so much even when feet are 
young and springy. And fainting and 
foaming at the mouth are not exactly 
good for one’s general condition 
either. They entail, as was mentioned 
above, rolling around on the floor, 
which by its very nature can ruin 
dresses and hurt limbs. Moreover, in- 
tense concentration on movie maga- 
zines is hard on the eyes. A real bobby 
soxer cannot help but hope for many 
years of devotion to crooning and 
crooners. It would be a shame to have 
these years suddenly cut short because 
of imprudence. Thus, even though it 
be difficult, let all bobby soxers take 
stock of their resources, and draw on 
them more freely when they feel a 
faint coming on in the midst of a pro- 
gram that is verily tearing the very 
heart out of their body. A live devotee 
of crooning is certainly better than a 
dead one; it is even better than an 
unconscious one. 

The second characteristic of the 
bobby soxer is a true appreciation of 
the futility of fine and feminine 
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clothes. She is nonchalant about 
dresses and entirely indifferent to 
fancy shirtwaists. This follows quite 
naturally from the idea that underlies 
the symbol of her profession. If sox, 
the possession of man, can be filched 
from man, named after a man, and 
worn like a man, why cannot the 
other items of man’s apparel be taken 
over too? Why stop with sox? Seize his 
shirt, his trousers, and wear these too. 
But add distinction to the wearing. 
Let the trousers be, not the traditional 
ones, but overalls, the kind that are 
worn for ploughing fields and digging 
ditches. Let the shirt be a heavy blan- 
ketlike affair such as is used by lum- 
bermen in freezing forests. And do not 
be particular as to how these garments 
hang. If one leg of the overalls is 
longer than the other so much the 
better. If the heavy shirt hangs all the 
way down to the knees, that is good 
too. And if the hair is not allowed to 
fall in any particular kind of arrange- 
ment, but only in a general sort of 
way, that is the crowning success of 
all. Furthermore, let there be no in- 
hibitions in regard to the places where 
these wraps are to be worn. Presidents 
and princes may be charming people 
in their own right; but the escutcheon 
of the bobby soxer need not be low- 
ered in their presence. Schools and 
chapels may be architectural gems; 
but overalls and woolen shirts can fit 
in them as well as purple and fine 
linen. The true bobby soxer never 
lowers her flag, be the occasion or the 
place whatsoever it may be. 

There are two interesting angles to 
be noted in this lack of care for fash- 
ion on the part of the bobby soxers. 
First, their admiration for men is de- 
serving of praise, to say the least. 
There are so many people, especially 
married women, in the world today 


who do not think very highly of men. 
This scorning of and scoffing at the 
male of the species has become so 
common that a large number of men 
are in danger of acquiring a decided 
inferiority complex. They are tongue- 
tied in the presence of women; they 
are almost afraid to appear in public; 
many of them are beginning to stutter 
and to stumble in their speech. It is 
reassuring, then, to know that a large 
group of young girls admire men so 
much that they are even willing to 
wear the same type of clothing as they 
do; that many young women prefer 
men to women. The world should im- 
prove as a result of this attack on a 
dangerous condition by the forces of 
bobby soxers. Second, the affecting of 
sloppy habiliment has proved the in- 
dependence of a certain segment of 
female society, a breaking down of the 
bands and bonds that held women to 
tradition and that caused them to be 
looked upon as creatures to be 
shielded and protected. They can now 
fight for themselves, for they are 
dressed for the battle. No longer are 
they slaves of style which confined 
itself almost entirely to bustles and 
ruffles and yards of filmy lace; neither 
have they a great regard for the opin- 
ions of their old-fashioned elders; and 
they certainly do not care how they 
look. The sloppy clothes are an indica- 
tion of an even greater independence, 
an independence from the obligation 
of going to school if they do not like 
the teacher in the school; an inde- 
pendence from conventions and cus- 
toms that determine the relationship 
that should, or at least, always did, 
exist between boys and girls. They 
associate with such young men as they 
desire to associate with (especially if 
the young man is in the uniform of 
his country) and none dare say yea 
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or nay to them. It is liberty and 
democracy and freedom working out 
without restriction. 

This, then, completes the picture of 
the bobby soxer as she exists in our 
modern and complex society. Her sox 
are the symbol of what she is. Of 
course, not every girl who wears 
bobby sox belongs to the closed cor- 
poration of bobby soxers. There are 
some young ladies of good and worthy 
families who follow the style simply 
because it is the only style that can 
be followed; nothing else can be 
bought. And if some covering is not 
given to the feet, a nail might pro- 
trude from the interior part of the 
shoe and lacerate the flesh. For them 
bobby sox are not a symbol — they are 
only a short stocking, a result of war, 
a part of rationing. And these girls 
have little in common with the ones 
described in this article. 

As to the others, the typical bobby 
soxers, critics are not wanting who 
would change them into what they 
were before in all the ages, into what 
they (the critics) think they should 
always be. They say that a girl is 
beautiful of and by herself, and needs 
no modern tricks or turns to enhance 
that beauty. She possesses a freshness 
and a fragrance that belong only to 
youth; her face is smooth and un- 
wrinkled and not yet in need of such 
assistance as cosmetics are calculated 
to give in order to bring back color to 
the cheeks when natural color is no 
longer possible; her eyes are clear and 
untroubled, and bright with the de- 
light that she experiences in her 
home, her work, her amusements, her 
friends; her body is firm and strong 
and full of vitality and energy. Anxi- 
ety and suffering have not yet left 
their lines upon her. Why then does 
she feel the need of being more boy 
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than girl, of dressing as though she 
were a tramp and not a masterpiece 
of the hands of God? When she puts 
on her ugly outfit, it is as though a 
man were to go out after a heavy 
storm and cover over the rainbow in 
the sky with dirty paint; it is as 
though an army were to cross a 
meadow in order to trample down all 
the flowers; it is as though someone 
were to take a knife and slash through 
the magnificent paintings of Raphael 
and Murillo. Yet, she is finer than all 
these — fairer than the flowers, more 
beautiful than the rainbow, and more 
delightful to gaze upon than the 
paintings of the masters. Why, then, 
must she cover them over as though 
they were something to hide? 

There is only one line of conduct 
for her to follow (continue the critics), 
and that is — keep in the proper place 
those external interests, such as croon- 
ing and crooners, movie stars and 
movie magazines and motion pictures, 
boys and boy friends, that appeal pri- 
marily to the emotions. If she points 
the feelings of her heart in the right 
direction, namely, toward her parents, 
her home, her brothers and sisters, her 
faith, those who are laboring in her 
education and training, she will be 
safe. She can then enjoy (if she so 
desires) Mr. Sinatra without becoming 
unbalanced in the process. She can 
have the fun to which youth is enti- 
tled wihtout sacrificing her youth as 
the necessary price. She will be a girl 
in the true and honored sense of the 
word, emerging into the type of wom- 
anhood which the world sorely needs 
and of which the world can be justly 
proud. And she will not be deceived 
into following the fads and foolishness 
of those who have no faith or hope 
except in that which is new and novel. 
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~ Thoughts for the Shut-in 


L. F. Hyland 


On Vacation 


The thought that many people, at this season of the year, will be taking 
carefree vacations, may make the shut-in feel especially discontented with his 
lot. There is no vacation for him. He cannot experience the thrill of change, 
from the sight of four walls that grow increasingly familiar and monotonous, 
from the grim uniformity of days that begin and pass and end in the same 
way, from the restlessness and pain and medicines and treatments that are 
the timetable of his life in bed. Meanwhile others are prattling of distant 
places; of mountain scenery and breathless ocean views; of swift journeys by 
plane or train or automobile or boat; of new friends and new amusements 
and new joys. 

To say that there should be no smart for a shut-in in the thought of vaca- 
tion would indicate callous ignorance and inexperience of what sickness means. 
Yet the purpose for which vacations are intended by God can be attained by 
shut-ins even though they never go away, and, furthermore, it can be attained 
without the danger, so common today, of using vacation for or contrary to 
that which is meant for it in the providence of God. 

The purpose of every vacation is twofold: (1) to rebuild the energies that are 
worn down by toil, so that one can go back to toil with gteater strength and 
efficiency; (2) to give one a little extra joy and happiness in life as an incentive 
to work harder for the lasting and completely happy vacation of heaven. These 
two ends can be attained by the shut-in even though he never have a vacation. 
His job is the hardest assignment in the world; yet it is not one that requires 
physical strength and vigor. It is the job of offering up idleness and pain for 
those who need someone to suffer for them, if they are ever to get to heaven. 
This job requires moral courage, a spiritual outlook, and a consciousness of the 
supernatural power that lies in weakness. The shut-in can renew these fountains 
of energy by special prayer, by meditation and spiritual reading, by utilizing 
the sacraments as often as he can. 

As for the intensifying of the thought and desire of heaven that vacation 
should effect, the shut-in has already been given the strongest motivation possible 
for looking forward to heaven. Sickness and pain make one concentrate on the 
infallible promises of God about a place where there is no sorrow or grieving; 
they force one to hope for the relief and joy that have been promised to all, 
especially to the weak, who love God with all thir heart and soul. The shut-in 
does not need to be coddled and pampered into dreams of heaven. 

And he is saved from very real danger today. Many a healthy person comes 
back morally sick unto death from a vacation. Many a good man comes back 
an evil man from a single vacation. Many a human being, far from rebuilding 
strength by a vacation, destroys his energies and makes himself unfitted for toil 
by folly and sin on a vacation. The shut-in can be thankful for this, at least, 
that he is saved from these dangers. 
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The New Capitalists 


Here is the story of some of the men who have helped to make America “the 
most highly moral plutocracy in the world.” 


R. J. Miller 


“The American plutocracy is the 
most creative, the most generous, and 
the most highly moral among all the 
plutocracies in the world.” 

America’s Number One Sociologist 
is Pitirim A. Sorokin, Chairman of 
the Department of Sociology at Har- 
vard University. His books, especially 
the four volumes of his classic Cul- 
tural and Social Dynamics, reveal a 
comprehensive grasp of all the fields 
and features of the vast subject of 
Sociology. And in his Russia and the 
United States he expresses the judg- 
ment above quoted, that the “Amer- 
ican plutocracy” is “the most highly 
moral among all the plutocracies in 
the world.” 

A plutocracy is a country ruled by 
wealth, and it is fairly obvious that 
the United States is such a country. 
But perhaps it is not equally obvious 
that the United States should rank as 
“the most highly moral” among such 
countries. Did not President Roose- 
velt say that in the United States one 
third of the people were “ill clothed, 
ill-housed, ill-fed”? Did not manage- 
ment —the rulers of the American 
plutocracy—show themselves _ vio- 
lently hostile to the recognition of the 
workers’ natural right to organize 
after the passage of the National 
Labor Relations Act? Did not man- 
agement make use of definitely im- 
moral means — hired “‘finks” or strike- 
breakers, labor spies, tear gas, and 
bullets—to thwart the workers’ efforts 
at organization in the middle 1930's? 

Well, Pitirim A. Sorokin did not 
say that the United States was the 


perfectly moral plutocracy, but only 
“the most highly moral among all the 
plutocracies in the world.” Absolute 
perfection is not to be found any- 
where in this fallen world, and is cer- 
tainly not to be expected in the ex- 
tremely difficult field of labor rela- 
tions. And in the United States we 
still have our areas of moral infec- 
tion, the very opposite of perfection, 
among some industrialists; those, for 
instance, who obstinately persist in 
looking upon their employees as 
nothing but serfs or chattels, com- 
modities to be used and viewed only 
for “what they are worth in muscle 
or energy,” as Leo XIII says or those 
other industrialists who have no other 
standard for the fixing of wages but 
the question of what is “the going 
wage,” i.e., the lowest possible level 
to which wages can be beaten down. 

Nevertheless, despite these areas of 
moral infection on the American in- 
dustrial scene, there are not a few 
employers who have distinguished 
themselves as well deserving of the 
praise contained in Pitirim A. Soro- 
kin’s characterization of the Amer- 
ican plutocracy as the “most highly 
moral in the world.” 

In the first place among such em- 
ployers are to be placed those men 
who had the unselfish vision and 
courage to rise above their personal 
feelings or the deep-seated prejudices 
of their class in order to take a new 
view and develop a new policy in re- 
gard to labor. When a labor leader 
accomplishes a similar feat of hero- 
ism, and approacher the conference 
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table in a spirit or considerateness 
and collaboration instead of in the 
old time fighting spirit of “gimme, 
or else—”, he is a man who towers 
above his fellows. But it may be said 
with assurance that the effort and 
the vision required for a business man 
to make a similar break with the ac- 
cepted way of handling industrial re- 
lations — “if a worker raises his head 
above the crowd, bat him down with 
a shovel” —entitles him to even 
greater respect and distinction. 

Prominent if not foremost among 
such distinguished business men is 
Jay C. Hormel, President of the 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co. meat packing 
plant of Austin, Minnesota. Son of 
the founder of the firm, he ac- 
quainted himself with the workers’ 
point of view by working alongside 
them in the various units of the 
plant. But during the dark days of 
the great depression, men had to be 
laid off. One day Hormel was con- 
fronted by one of these men, waving 
a discharge notice in his face. “You 
can’t do this to me,” cried the worker. 
“You wouldn’t turn a horse out in 
the street when you were through 
with him. And you can’t do it to me!” 

The remark made a deep impres- 
sion on Hormel. Turning it over and 
over in his mind, he _ gradually 
evolved the scheme of paying the men 
a guaranteed annual wage. He deter- 
mined to try, that is, to arrange the 
supply of labor in the plant so that 
there would be steady employment 
for 52 weeks of the year. 

It was a great idea, conceived out 
of unselfish interest for the welfare of 
the workers. But to Hormel’s aston- 
ishment, the workers showed no en- 
thusiasm when it was submitted to 
their consideration. Their unvarying 
response to appeals for an expression 


of their opinions on the proposal was 
one of stolid indifference. When the 
scheme was actually introduced in 
1931, they took it in the same spirit 
of suspicious toleration. And when 
two years later they went out on 
strike, one of their demands was that 
the guaranteed annual wage idea be 
scrapped. And then only a few weeks 
later, when it actually was being 
dropped, they came back with exas- 
perating inconsistency to demand 
that it be put back in effect. 

The ordinary employer, or even the 
ordinary human being, would have 
scrapped the idea with a vengeance, 
and would have left it scrapped for 
good and all. Not so Jay C. Hormel. 
Completely uninfluenced by petty 
personal resentment or spite, he set 
himself to find a reason and solution 
for the strange attitude of the men, 
as he had previously endeavored to 
solve the problem of job insecurity 
and seasonal unemployment. 

And he came to a conclusion which 
meant overlooking not only his per- 
sonal feelings, but the traditional at- 
titude of the employer class as well. 
He decided that what was lacking 
among his employees, what prevented 
them from taking a genuine interest 
in the annual wage plan, was the fact 
that they were not organized in a 
strong labor union. 

The men had been afraid to ex- 
press themselves, he reasoned. Each of 
them felt that he stood alone. “Any- 
thing he said might be used against 
him,” was the average worker’s atti- 
tude when it came to discussing pro- 
posals made by management even 
for the bettering of the workers’ 
condition. 

There had been a small unaffiliated 
union in the Hormel plant for some 
years, it is true. This was the union 
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that had gone on strike in 1933. But 
apparently this small union was not 
enough. It did not give the workers 
that feeling of security which would 
enable them to speak as man to man 
with their employer, as Hormel 
wanted them to speak. 

Acting on this view, Hormel did 
bring back the anuual wage plan. 
And when in 1937 the local union 
affliated with the CIO United Pack- 
inghouse Workers, Hormel welcomed 
the affiliation as a help rather than a 
hindrance to his own relations with 
the men, and to the success of the 
Hormel guaranteed annual wage 
plan. 

The plan went on to be outstand- 
ingly successful, and deserves special 
consideration by itself. But the man 
behind the plan merits even greater 
distinction. For he was that rare man 
who could see his well-meant propo- 
sals rejected by narrow and unintelli- 
gent prejudice on the part of the very 
men they were meant to benefit; and 
yet who could maintain his lofty de- 
sign, and by sheer unselfish determi- 
nation, see it through to success. 

And thank God Jay C. Hormel 
does not stand alone among Ameri- 
can industrialists for such generous 
and determined breadth of vision. 

Among the many who might be 
cited, the name of Myron C. Taylor 
comes readily to mind. In 1937 he 
was chairman of the board of United 
States Steel Corporation. It was a pe- 
riod of great labor unrest, and the 
steel industry was particularly af- 
fected. A new steel union called the 
SWOC — the Steelworkers Organizing 
Committee — was hammering at the 
gates of Big Steel and Little Steel 
throughout the nation for union 
recognition. 

But the tradition in the American 


steel industry —as Myron C. Taylor 
was no doubt reminded by his col- 
leagues — was one of uncompromising 
hostility to unionization. After World 
War I an effort had been made to 
organize the steelworkers; and one of 
the most active organizers in the 1919 
period —as Taylor was no doubt re- 
minded — was none other than Wil- 
liam Z. Foster, who had since that 
time gone on to join the Communist 
Party, and had risen high in its ranks. 
It was true, he did not seem to have 
any direct connection with this new 
SWOC; “but then you never can tell” 
(such was probably the whisper in 
Taylor’s ear) “and besides, the indus- 
try licked these radical organizers 
when they tried to pull a strike in 
1919, and we can do it again. The 
only thing is to fight this SWOC — 
don’t give them an inch, and they'll 
fold up and disappear!” 

Myron Taylor, however, had other 
views on union recognition than 
those which stood for economic serf- 
dom or class war. In March, 1937, he 
acceded to the wishers of the steel- 
workers’ union, and a labor contract 
was signed between United States 
Steel Corporation and the SWOC. 

Henry Ford I distinguished himself 
in a similar outstanding manner. 
After a lifetime of labor relations, in 
which he might point with pride to a 
record of having paid almost unparal- 
leled high wages to his employees 
without any pressure from union or- 
ganization, he made what could be 
termed, not unjustly, the “supreme 
sacrifice,” and fell in line with his 
workers’ additional demand for union 
recognition. In June, 1941, he signed 
a collective bargaining contract with 
the United Automobile Workers. 

So too Henry Kaiser, Eric John- 
ston, Henry Ford II have taken stands 
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in their public utterances and in the 
labor policies they pursued which 
marked them out as men who could 
rise above the prejudices of their class 
in a way that would indeed help to 
make the American plutocracy “the 
most highly moral in the world.” 
They were not guilty of what Pope 
Leo XIII calls a capital evil in labor 
relations, namely the evil of 

taking it for granted that the one class 

of society is of itself hostile to the other, 

as if nature had set rich and poor against 


each other to fight fiercely in im- 
placable war. 


Rather, they believed with the great 
Pope of Rerum Novarum that this is so 
abhorrent to reason and truth that the 
exact opposite is true; for just as in the 
human body the different members 
harmonize with one another . . . so like- 
wise nature has commanded in the case 
of the State that the two classes mentioned 
should agree harmoniously and should 
properly form equally balanced counter- 
parts to each other. Each needs the other 
completely: neither capital can do without 
labor, nor labor without capital. 

But American industrialists have 
distinguished themselves in other 
fields besides that of union recogni- 
tion. Not a few of them have made 
remarkable efforts to pay the workers 
“a wage sufficient to support him and 
his family” — the living wage of Papal 
doctrine. 

The case of the Jack & Heintz Co. 
of Cleveland is well known in this 
regard. During World War II it was 
paying 8600 workers a basic annual 
wage of $5300. The Lincoln Bros. 
Co., also of Cleveland, was doing al- 
most as well: $5000 per year. Many 
other employers would have been 
willing and even eager to raise wages 
during the boom days of the war, but 
they were limited by the Little Steel 
formula and by the “hold the line” 
executive order of 1943. Still, the fact 
that companies like Jack & Heintz 


and Lincoln Bros. could pay the high 
wages they did was evidence that in 
their case at least a way had been 
found to put wages at a high level 
even before the war would require 
that wages be “frozen” by government 
war-time measures. 

Profit sharing is another device that 
has been used to advantage by far- 
sighted employers as a means of rais- 
ing the workers’ total income. Of this 
device Pius XI says: 


We consider it advisable in the present 
condition of human osciety that, so far as 
is possible, the work-contract be somewhat 
modified by a partnership-contract, as is 
already being done in various ways and 
with no small advantage to workers and 
owners. Workers and other employees 
thus become sharers in ownership or 
management or participate in some 
fashion in the profits received. 


The Pope does not require in this 
passage from Quadragesimo Anno, it 
may be noted, that profit sharing 
take the place of working for wages. 
He wants profit sharing to supple- 
ment, not to supplant, the workers’ 
wages. 

Bonuses and special gifts have been 
given by fair-minded employers to 
employees in many firms in the 
United States. Usually, however, these 
bonuses have not followed any defi- 
nite or guaranteed plan. In fact, the 
number of definite profit sharing 
plans in operation in the United 
States has been surprisingly small, 
considering the publicity the scheme 
has received. Since the year 1900, 
there have been only about 200 such 
plans in all, and their average life 
has been only about 12 years. Among 
those listed as “inactive” or “discon- 
tinued” by the Industrial Counselors’ 
Report in 1937 were the Endicott 
Johnson Corporation plan, and those 
of the Union Oil Co. of California, 
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and the Wm. Filene’s Sons Co. of 
Boston. 

Some profit-sharing plans, however, 
have stood the test of the years and 
gone on doing good work with re- 
markable stability. Worthy of special 
mention are those of the Louisville 
Varnish Co., active since 1885; and 
Joslyn Manufacturing Co. of Chicago, 
since 1918. 

There is, however, another way of 
increasing the pay of the workers. 
Though less publicized than the 
profit sharing plan, and at times con- 
fused with or mistaken for profit 
sharing, it is a distinct idea, and ac- 
tually more widespread than profit 
sharing itself. It is the guaranteed 
annual wage plan. 

Under guaranteed annual wage 
plans, schedules of production and 
work are arranged in such a way as 
to supply steady employment for the 
greater part of the year. Sometimes 
the plan guarantees a certain number 
of weeks of work per year; sometimes 
it guarantees a certain number of 
weekly pay checks, But whether guar- 
anteed work or guaranteed wages, the 
effect is the same,—security in the 
homes of the workers. 

Mention has been made of the Hor- 
-mel guaranteed annual wage plan, 
and the noble effort that had to be 
made by Jay C. Hormel before it 
could be put into effect. Other out- 
standing instances of the plan are 
those of the Procter and Gamble Soap 
Co., of Ivorydale, Ohio, in operation 
since 1887; and the Nunn-Bush Shoe 
Co. of Milwaukee, active since 1917. 

In all, there were in 1944 about 
five hundred such plans in operation 
in the United States, the vast major- 
ity of them incorporated in union 
agreements. 


It is true the Popes do not ex- 


pressly recommend the guaranteed 
annual wage plan. But they do urge 
repeatedly that the workers be made 
secure against the “hand-to-mouth 
uncertainty that is the lot of the pro- 
letariat.” And beyond a doubt the 
guaranteed annual wage plan is one 
outstanding way of providing this se- 
curity. Indeed, it might be said that 
the American employers who have in- 
troduced or accepted the plan have 
gone even farther than the Popes 
ventured to recommend in the social 
Encyclicals; and by that same token 
have rendered distinguished service to 
make the United States “the most 
highly moral plutocracy in the 
world.” 

Again, despite resistance to the 
workers’ right to organize on the part 
of some employers, there has been a 
growing recognition and acceptance 
of this fundamental right by Ameri- 
can industrialists during the past ten 
years. 

The development of this attitude is 
evident from a glance at the record of 
the National Labor Relations Board. 
During its first year, 1935-6, four- 
fifths of the cases it handled were 
cases of unfair labor practices on the 
part of management, and only one- 
fifth were cases involving the ques- 
tion of union elections for representa- 
tion at a given plant. But as the years 
went on, this difference steadily closed 
in, until, at the outbreak of the war 
the cases were almost half and half; 
management, in other words, had to 
a large extent given up the “unfair 
labor practices“ of earlier years, and 
had begun to give genuine recogni- 
tion to the unions. 

In 1945, there were more than 
50,000 union contracts in force in the 
United States. Fourteen and one third 
million workers were employed under 
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these contracts. Of these workers, 
four million were under closed shop 
agreements; two and a half million 
under union shop agreements; and 
almost four million under the main- 
tenance of membership clause. The 
thousands of employers who have 
signed these contracts give evidence 
by that very fact that they recognize 
what the Popes have always upheld 
as a fundamental natural human 
right, —the right of workingmen to 
organize in unions of their own 
choosing. 

Finally, many American industrial- 
ists have distinguished themselves 
during the past few years by giving 
their employees the opportunity of 
contributing not only their brawn, 
but also their brains and experience, 
to the business under the form of 
committees for worker participation 
in management. 

Pius XI recommends such labor 
sharing in management for various 
reasons. It will serve to supplement 
the wage contract and thereby help 
give due value to the human dignity 
of the workingmen. It will bring out 
the full possibilities of labor-capital 
collaboration. It will help overcome 
the “difficulties and obstacles” that 
prevent the payment of living, family 
wages. And most important of all, it 
is the very heart of Pius XI’s central 
proposal in Quadragesimo Anno, 
namely that labor and management 
organize together in “orders” or “In- 
dustries and Professions” for the good 
of their common productive or pro- 
fessional effort and for the peace and 
prosperity of all society. 

Far sighted employers in a few 
sectors of American industry had 
adopted the idea long before World 


War II, when it spread with great 
rapidity. It was introduced in the car 
shops of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad in 1922, and after a period 
of trial was found so successful that 
in 1924 an agreement was signed be- 
tween the company and the railway 
union putting the plan in effect in 
all forty five shops of the B. & O. 
system, and bringing 15,000 workmen 
into the plan. Here it was so success- 
ful that some years later it was taken 
over by the great Canadian National 
Railroad system. In the middle 1930's 
the TVA,—Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority — introduced the idea into its 
system of labor relations by the es- 
tablishment of “cooperative commit- 
tees” between labor and management, 
for the discussion of production prob- 
lems, manpower needs, technical im- 
provements. The idea proved very 
successful, and later served as the 
model for its introduction elsewhere 
in American industry. With the com- 
ing of World War II, it was taken 
over by Donald Nelson and the War 
Production Board, and promoted 
throughout the country. “Labor- 
management committees” or “indus- 
try councils” were set up from one 
end of the United States to the other. 
By the end of the war there were 
more than 5000 (five thousand) of 
them, covering more than six million 
workers, and operating in plants with 
less than 100 employees as well as in 
others with more than 40,000. 

And note the interesting fact that 
in 1945, though profit sharing plans 
were still somehow getting most of 
the publicity in their line, there were 
25 management-sharing plans in op- 
“eration in the United States for every 
one active profit sharing plan! 
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Memorial Day, 1946 


This is the voice of the almost forgotten, who died, hoping that their death would 
heal the world. 


R. J. Hearn 


We shall be well extolled today, 

We thousands, sleeping under foreign skies. 

It shall be said that we went forth to die 

As martyrs do, with gay songs on our lips, 

With joyous hearts, in that our cause was just. 
It shall be said we selfless were and pledged 

To high and noble purposes, as when 

In olden times men knelt and laid their swords 
Upon an altar dedicate to God, 

And prayed that they might champion Truth and Good; 
So too, our deeds of arms (men will proclaim), 
Have struck the chains of slavery from the small 
And suffering peoples of the world, 

Have battered down oppression’s prison walls 
Of black, soul-killing, catacombing Fear, 

That men might stand again, bewildered, dazed, 
In new found Freedom’s stunning, glorious light. 
Our great Homeric sacrifice (men say) 

Has raised a splendid temple in each town, 
From whose eternal ramparts, fair-faced Peace 
Smiles down upon the dreaming homes of men. 
Today, the flags shall fly, the drums shall beat, 

In absence of the hearts that beat no more 
Beneath the lovely stillness of the stars. 


But flying flags and beating drums and words 

Shall ne’er rekindle Life’s immortal spark, 

Nor give us back again to hearts that loved 

And waited our return through lonely days — 
Yet, our eternal sleep would restful be, 
Unburdened of each nightmare of regret, 

If Peace, of which our grave’s white cross is pledge, 
Would settle on the troubled hearts of men, 

And hands, late red with blood insanely shed, 
Would clasp in Unity and Brotherhood. 


The hearts of all the peoples of the world 
Are kindred in the Fatherhood of God; 
Their hopes reach out to Life’s tranquillities, 
Their aspirations rise to lasting Peace. 

The souls of common men must never be 
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Huge fortresses of Hate, within whose walls 

Are spawned the hideous progeny of War, 

To issue forth and devastate the world. 

The hearts of common men are kindly hearts, 
That hope for All, the Good that they themselves 
Do seek upon a kind and friendly earth. 

These dreams of Peace, these hopes of better days 
For all this war-torn, ravaged, troubled world 
Will never dawn on men’s expectant eyes, 

Until the Potentates within whose hands 

Are grasped the awful potencies of War 

Now yield their proud, Satanic lusts of Power 
And beat their swords into the shares of Peace. 





Until that day, our distant graves shall be 
But homes of restlessness and hopes unfilled, 
And blood we shed and sacrifice we made, 
Become a false, forgetful World’s reproach. 
Unless the universal hearts of men 
May sing the songs of Freedom in all lands, 
The last great agonizing gesture of our lives 
Has been an idle, mock-heroic thing, 
And vain the crosses in a thousand fields 
Lift mute, white arms beseechingly to God. 
R. J. HEARN 


TSKkas” 


A Trusting Pupil 


The missionary was instructing a group of small children, and he turned to 
one little fellow in the front row. 

“Now, Johnny, suppose you died in a state of mortal sin. Where would you 
gor” 

“To hell, Father.” 

“That’s right. And what would you do then?” 

Johnny hesitated. Then he said: “Go to confession, Father.” 

“Indeed! And to whom do you think you would go to Confession?” 

“To you, Father.” 


Trouble 


One kind of trouble is enough. Some people take on three kinds at once: 
all they have now, all they have had in the past, and all they expect to have 
in the future. 
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During the summer many a home will be 
the scene of discussions, and in some cases of 
arguments, about the school to be attended 
in fall by the children of the family. Some 
of these will be starting in grade school; some 
will be starting in high school; and some 
will be starting in college. In each case a 
choice is usually possible among different 
types of schools. 


There is so much talk and concern about 
juvenile delinquency in the land today that 
it is of vital importance that parents who 
want to raise clean, virtuous sons and daugh- 
ters should not dare to be indifferent as to 
the kind of schooling their children are to 
receive. One federal official has recently stated 
that the next 12 months will see the greatest 
wave of juvenile crime that this country has 
ever known. In that wave will be caught up 
many a boy and girl who at present are un- 
spoiled and good. Two influences will effect 
their downfall. The first will be bad compan- 
ions, who will teach them all the tricks and 
all the temporary rewards of juvenile crime. 
Bad companions can be met with any place; 
this danger can be minimized only by parents 
who offer their own companionship to their 
children and who take a personal interest in 
their associates outside the home. The other 
influence that will develop juvenile delin- 
quency is a process of education that leaves 
out of consideration all religious and moral 
motivation. It is natural for youths who hear 
nothing about true moral and religious prin- 
ciples in the many hours that they spend 
each day under instruction gradually to ac- 
quire the conviction that there are no such 
things in life as moral and religious princi- 
ples. Once that conviction enters the con- 
sciousness of a youth, there is little to save 
him from evil conduct which has an appeal 
for him or to which he is urged by his 
friends. 


Parents for whom these truths carry weight 


Side Glances 


By the Bystander 


have a certain number of obligations that 
need reaffirmation today. The first is this: 
It is their duty (not a right or privilege of 
their children) to decide what school is to be 
attended by their children. This holds in 
respect to grade school (where there is little 
difficulty, because a seven-year-old child sel- 
dom asserts a choice in regard to its first 
school), but also in the matter of choosing a 
high school or even college. It has been very 
common, in recent years, for parents to sur- 
render this duty entirely; to permit their sons 
and daughters to decide for themselves what 
high school or college they will attend. Thus 
if Catholic boys and girls who have just been 
graduated from grade school want to go to 
the local public high school, some Catholic 
parents let them have their way even though 
they could just as easily attend a Catholic 
high school. To say nothing, as yet, of any 
positive law governing the matter, this is con- 
trary to the very natural law, according to 
which parents are bound to use their mature 
and informed knowledge and their God-given 
authority to make decisions for their children 
in so important a matter as their education. 
There can be no more defense of the practice 
of permitting 13- and 14-year-old youths to 
decide for themselves between a secular and 
religious education than there could be for 
letting them take over their father’s business 
or dictate to their mother how she should 
run her home. Even in the problem of decid- 
ing on a university education, the parents 
are bound to use their authority to prevent 
mistakes from being made. They may not 
glibly say that it is up to their son or daugh- 
ter to choose Siwash or State U. or Notre 
Dame for themselves. The very fact that they 
need an education before they will be able to 
take up their own work and responsibilities 
in the world includes the fact that they need 
guidance and authority to direct them in 
choosing a definite kind of education. There 
is no need of parents in God’s scheme of 
things, if parents are to have nothing to say 
in the all-important affair of their children’s 
education. 
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For Catholic parents, there is, added to the 
natural law which commands them to exer- 
cise authority over the choice of a school for 
their children, the positive law of the Church 
which leaves not the slightest room for doubt 
as to what their obligations are. The law says 
it is their right and most grave obligation to 
provide. a Christian education for their chil- 
dren; that only the bishop of a diocese can 
determine when attendance at non-Catholic 
schools can be tolerated and what precau- 
tions must be taken to eliminate the danger 
of loss of faith; and that parents who deliber- 
ately hand over their children to be educated 
in a non-Catholic religion are both excom- 
municated from the Catholic Church and 
suspected of the sin of heresy. In her law 
the Church makes no distinction of the age 
groups whereby high school or college edu- 
cation would be excluded from her precept 
to parents. It is a common practice for the 
bishops of the United States to make the 
pastors of parishes their representatives in 
deciding when there is reason sufficient for 
sending children to non-Catholic schools. The 
important thing is that Catholic parents 
realize that they are under a law in this mat- 
ter; that they should consult their pastor if 
they feel that they have a reason for passing 
up a Catholic school for one that is non- 
sectarian or non-Catholic; that even when 
they have permission to do so, they have the 
obligation of supplying extra religious in- 
struction to make up for the lack of it in 
school. 


The Canon Law of the Catholic Church 
also prescribes that the faithful are to pro- 
vide assistance, according to their means, 
both for the founding and maintaining of 
Catholic schools wherever they are needed. 
This is a point that may well be brought to 
the attention of many Catholics. It is not 
unknown that when a pastor of a parish 
that has no school suggests to his people 
that the time has come to begin working and 
planning for a school, they divide themselves 
into two factions, one for the school and the 
other against it. Those who argue against a 
Catholic school, and who enlist others in 
their opposition, are assuming a terrific re- 
sponsibility and risking a very serious judg- 
ment from God. It cannot be doubted that 
some parishes have gone decades and scores 
of years without schools that might have been 


built and maintained had it not been for the 
opposition of an influential group within the 
parish. That means that whatever weakness 
of faith in the children of the parish has 
been due to a non-Catholic education, and 
whatever juvenile and adult delinquency has 
been due to the lack of moral and spiritual 
training during the process of their educa- 
tion, will be laid on the consciences of such 
obstructionists when God reveals all things 
on the last day and puts all blame where 
blame belongs. In every genuine Catholic 
heart there is always a desire for a Catholic 
school attached to his home parish, and that 
desire remains alive long after his own chil- 
dren have grown to maturity and when it is 
only a question of giving the benefit of a 
Catholic education to somebody’s else’s chil- 
dren. It is true that sometimes inescapable 
practical considerations make it impossible to 
build and maintain a Catholic school in a 
given parish. While such considerations 
should not be brushed aside, it still should 
be the express wish of all the Catholics of a 
parish to have a school because the constant 
expression of such a desire often makes its 
object possible eventually. And where there 
is division of opinion as to the practical pos- 
sibility of building and maintaining a school, 
the benefit of the doubt should always be 
turned in favor of the school, backed by a 
great confidence that God will provide the 
means. He usually does where faith is strong 
and love is true. 


There are two other angles to the Catholic 
school problem that may be briefly men- 
tioned. The first is that the school, no matter 
how good, never takes the place of home. 
Parents always have the first right and duty 
to educate their children at home, and must 
carry on the process even when the children 
are in attendance at a sood Catholic school. 
The least they can do is to train and disci- 
pline their children in moral and religious 
habits, and to back up and support the 
school in all that it does. The other angle 
to the problem is that Catholics should carry 
their interest in Catholic schools to the point 
of encouraging and praying for vocations to 
the teaching Sisterhoods, because before all 
Catholic parishes that can afford Catholic 
schools will have them, there must be teach- 
ers ready to enter the classrooms. The need 
of such teachers is very great today. 
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Racial Inequality 

A German missionary to Africa 
went home on leave and when he 
came back to his mission brought 
with him a fine set of large colored 
pictures with which to illustrate his 
sermons. 

On Sunday morning after Mass, he 
would leave a picture in the chapel 
which illustrated the topic of his 
Sunday sermon. 

The natives were delighted with the 
plan, and every Sunday morning they 
rushed up to examine the picture of 
the day with much shaking of heads 
and gestures of amazement. 

One Sunday morning the mission- 
ary spoke on hell, and in accordance 
with his custom left the picture in 
the chapel which was the artist’s con- 
ception of that place of torment. 

But he had scarcely left the chapel 
and was walking over to his house 
for breakfast when he heard the na- 
tives in the church laughing and even 
screaming with joy. 

“Silence!” roared the good priest, 
rushing back to the chapel. “Hell is 
, ho laughing matter. That picture 
should not make you happy; it should 
make you sad.” 

“But Father,” said one of the na- 
tives, “Don’t you see what we are so 
happy about?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Well, we are happy because we 
looked at the picture and saw that 
all of the people who are in hell are 
white.” 


Catholic Anecdotes 


Slight Change 

A white trader arrived at a South 
Sea Island, and one of the natives 
standing by the dock offered to carry 
his baggage. As they walked along, 
the trader began to question the na- 
tive about his life, and on learning 
that he had been attending a mis- 
sionary school, the trader said sneer- 
ingly, for he fancied himself an 
unbeliever: 

“Tell me, what good has Chris- 
tianity done for you?” 

“For me, I do not know,” answered 
the native promptly, “but I can tell 
you what good it has done for you. 
See that big flat stone over there? If 
you had come here when I was a 
pagan, I would have cut your throat 
on that stone, and then my friends 
and I would have eaten you. Now I 
am carrying your suitcase instead.” 


Good Prayer 


The story is told of a peasant who 
used to carry luggage for St. Ignatius 
and his companions. Seeing that the 
Fathers, on arriving at their lodgings, 
would immediately seek out a quiet 
corner to recollect themselves before 
God, he would follow their example 
and kneel down with them. One day 
they asked him what he did when he 
knelt down in this fashion, and he 
answered: 

“T do nothing but say: ‘Lord, these 
people are saints and I am their beast 
of burden; what they do, I want to 
do too.’ This is what I offer to God.” 
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Stiff Arm for Anti-Americans 

The Chicago regional office of the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission has 
recently made public a letter sent by 
H. B. Mitchell, president of the Com- 
mission at Washington, to the vice- 
president of the United Public Work- 
ers of America, in which it is made 
clear that the government will not tol- 
erate Communists among its employ- 
ees. The Union had asked Mr. 
Mitchell whether the Civil Service 
Commission intended to investigate it 
in regard to solicitation of funds for 
the Political Action Committee and 
for its loyalty to the United States. 

The letter of Mr. Mitchell quotes 
the Hatch Act and then adds: 

“The regulations of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission . . . provide that one 
basis for disqualifying a person for 
employment in the federal service, as 
well as a basis for removing an em- 
ployee from the federal service, is ‘a 
reasonable doubt as to his loyalty to 
the government of the United States.’ 

“Admittedly, that provision of the 
law was aimed at members of the 
Communist, Fascist, or Nazi parties. 
Therefore, it is the duty of the Civil 
Service Commission to prevent mem- 
bers of these parties from getting into 
the government service, and to get 
them out if it has authority in the 
particular case. ... 

“Experience has taught the Com- 
mission that it is difficult to prove 
that a person under suspicion is a 
member of the Communist party. 


Pointed Paragraphs 


Very few Communists in the United 
States will admit that they are Com- 
munists. Even when the Commission 
has definite proof that certain persons - 
are or have been members of the Com- 
munist party, they still dispute the 
fact. Therefore, the Commission has 
to rely on cumulative, collateral, or 
circumstantial evidence. 

“In evaluating the evidence which 
has been placed before it in individ- 
ual cases, the Commission has sought 
to determine whether the person con- 
cerned has been a follower of what 
has been recognized as a well-estab- 
lished Communist party line. If it has 
concluded that a person has followed 
the Communist party line, it has 
either disqualified him for federal em- 
ployment, or, if he is in the service, 
has ordered his removal.” 

That is the kind of statement of 
policy and promise of action that the 
American public has been waiting for. 
It clears the air of suspicions aimed at 
high places. 


Party Line Claptrap 


An editorial writer in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch recently worked himself 
up into a fine frenzy over the fact that 
Pope Pius XII spoke vigorously to the 
Italian people about their duty to 
vote and to vote conscientiously in the 
forthcoming elections of their coun- 
try, and over the fact that he permit- 
ted Italian bishops to tell their people 
that to vote Communist would be in 
effect a denial of their faith and a rea- 
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son for their being denied the Sacra- 
ments and Christian burial. 

The aggrieved editorial writer sees 
in this an effort of the Pope to reunite 
Church and State, a long step toward 
Church absolutism, and a direct effort 
to destroy the freedom of individuals. 

No doubt the first reaction of intel- 
ligent St. Louis readers to this diatribe 
against the Holy Father was one of 
amusement over the fact that the edi- 
torial is almost ten years behind the 
times. All that the writer inveighs 
against, as if it were a brand new de- 
velopment in the Catholic Church, 
was just as forcibly stated by Pope 
Pius XI in his encyclical on Atheistic 
Communism delivered to the world 
on March 19, 1937. In that encyclical 
it was stated that Communism is in- 
trinsically wrong and that no Catholic 
may co-operate with it in any way. 
Surely that means that Catholics may 
not, without giving up their faith, 
vote into office Communistic leaders. 

But being behind the times is 
(though an horrendous thing for a 
newspaperman) the least of this news- 
paperman’s shortcomings. “It is to be 
hoped,” he says airily, “that the Pope 
was carried away by his emotions, 
rather than acting on studied princi- 
ple.” It is to be feared that the edi- 
torial writer would not recognize a 
principle if he saw one written across 
the heavens, because one of the sim- 
plest principles in the entire field of 
knowledge is evident in the Pope’s 
action. It is the principle that the 
head of a religion has the duty and 
the right to inform his subjects about 
their moral obligations, and to warn 
them that immoral conduct renders 
them unworthy of membership in the 
Church of which he is the head. The 
Canon Law of the Catholic Church 
sets down many penalties (all in the 


realm of the spiritual) that befall 
Catholics who are guilty of grave 
crimes against God and religion, and 
no one has ever called into question 
the right of the Church to make them. 

For a Catholic (or any Christian) 
to vote for a Communist is the equiv- 
alent of saying: “I want a militant 
atheist to rule me and my fellow 
citizens. I want, as president or deputy 
or representative of me and my 
people, a man who will endeavor by 
every means in his power to destroy 
my religion and my church. I want 
one who doesn’t believe in truth or 
honesty or justice to have charge of 
all my civic affairs.” If that isn’t some- 
thing immoral, and therefore within 
the province of a spiritual leader to 
condemn publicly, there is no such 
thing as morality. 

The Post-Dispatch editorial writer 
need have no fears about his freedom 
being taken away by the Catholic 
Church. He is still free to vote Com- 
munist as often as he likes, just as 
the Catholic remains free even after 
the Pope has spoken. All that the 
Pope has said is that he cannot vote 
Communist, which means anti-Cath- 
olic and anti-God, and still be a 
Catholic and a child of God. 


Strikes and the Common Good 


The recent strikes of the coal, rail- 
road, and maritime unions focused 
attention on a number of problems 
that are mutually insoluble, so long 
as labor, capital, and government in 
this country refuse to make progress 
toward the system of co-operation and 
collaboration which the popes of 
social justice have laid down as the 
only solution of the economic troubles 
of society. Consider, in the present set- 
up, the contradictions and tangles of 
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right and duty that are bound to 
arise: 

1. The right to strike has been 
accepted as a necessary and moral 
right of labor, whenever it is the 
only means of attaining justice and 
whenever it is exercised without 
recourse to immoral means and un- 
accompanied by immoral circum- 
stances. One of the circumstances that 
can make a strike immoral is when 
it is contrary to the common good. 
However, a strike of railroad oper- 
ators or of coal miners is always con- 
trary to the common good because to 
stop the railroads or the production 
of coal always brings great hardships 
and danger to all the people of the 
nation. Thus railroad operators and 
coal miners have and have not the 
right to strike in behalf of justice. 

2. Most strikes have for their aim 
the winning of a raise in wages that 
will permit them to live according to 
a decent American standard. But just 
as soon as strikers are granted the so- 
called necessary raises, the employers 
and owners of the industry involved 
demand, and almost always get, an 
increase in prices, which leaves the 
workingmen right where they were 
before. And if the increase in prices 
is not granted, many owners of in- 
dustries resort to hidden and illegal 
charges for goods that are the same 
as a raise in prices. Anyway, the whole 
thing becomes a vicious circle, with 
no progress of any kind being made. 

3. It is the right and duty of the 
government to step in, when private 
interests fail, and adjudicate wrangles 
and see to it that the public welfare 
and common good are served. But, as 
things are now, the government never 
seems to be able even to effect a com- 
promise in a major dispute without 
resorting to that violent, undemocratic 


procedure of taking over the whole 
industry involved. Thus it may keep 
things moving, but it does not bring 
capital and labor any closer to one 
another; in fact, it usually leaves 
them, when the dust settles, farther 
apart than before. 

It does not solve anything to say 
either that labor is entirely at fault 
or that capital is entirely at fault in 
any or all industrial disputes, because 
it simply is not true. The root of the 
trouble is that capital and labor look 
upon war between them as the 
natural condition of their existence. 
The only solution is collaboration; 
it requires that capital and labor not 
only declare a truce, but declare a 
state of interdependence and friend- 
ship, with the result that represent- 
atives of capital and labor and the 
government as representing the com- 
mon good will sit down together, 
keep no secrets from one another, and 
work out, not mere compromises and 
grudging agreements, but actual plans 
and programs that will embody the 
highest and best interests of all. 
“Collaboration — not war” should be 
the slogan of all who are concerned 
about social justice and economic 
prosperity in the land. 


American Modesty 


One of the weak and disreputable 
sides of American culture is the in- 
grown habit of self-praise and self- 
advertisement. Recently while passing 
through a large city we glanced at 
some of the campaign material pub- 
lished in the daily press about candi- 
dates for the office of governor of the 
state. One reporter had gone to each 
of five men whose names had been 
entered in the primaries and asked 
them to say why they thought the 
people should select them for the 
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highest office in the state. The result 
was a pitiful exhibition of smug self- 
satisfaction, without a trace of humil- 
ity or doubt about their abilities. The 
statements of the five men read as 
follows: 

“Because I am qualified from the 
point of view of age, training, experi- 
ence, and temperament.” 

“Because the people want a clean, 
honest and efficient government.” 

“Because I believe that I have the 
capacity and the experience required 
of a government for good, all-round 
administration.” 

“Because my background and ex- 
perience show that I am_ properly 
qualified and capable of administer- 
ing important affairs of government.” 

“Because the people are entitled 
to have someone in their corner in 
the state capitol.” 

There is something almost obscene 
in this self-adulation. Yet it is the 
common practice in politics, in 
advertising, in business, in athletics, 
in almost every department of social 
activity. Americans must speak as if 
they had not the slightest doubt about 
their ability to do whatever they set 
their mind to, and to do it better than 
anyone else. Of course very few really 
believe this; they are merely follow- 
ing certain principles said to be neces- 
sary for success. “If you don’t blow 
your own horn, nobody will blow it 
for you.” “Never admit a weakness 
if you want to get ahead.” “Never 
show the least doubt about your 
ability to do any job.” 

This is one more reason for what 
this magazine has been advocating 
as necessary to place American politics 
on a higher plane. We need profes- 


sional schools for public office seekers, 


and we need higher salaries to induce 
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better men to enter the field. With 
special training behind them, and 
with a decent salary ahead of them, 
men of genuine ability will be candi- 
dates for the various responsible jobs 
in the service of the people. Such 
men will not have to electioneer by 
saying: “I am the greatest man who 
ever lived. Never in the history of 
the nation have the people had an 
opportunity to elect a better man 
than I am.” 


Our Reward 
If we were to be given a glimpse 
of heaven, even just the tiniest 


glimpse, we would no longer need 
sermons and exhortations in order 
to remain true to the law of God. 
The beauty of the place would be 
overpowering; the longing in our 
hearts would allow for no attachment 
to things of earth, even the ones we 
considered most desirable and de- 
lightful. They would become as dross 
and dust, and no longer objects 
worthy of our attention. 

But God has decided that this world 
is to be a place of trial; that we are 
to win the happiness of heaven, not 
by beholding its delights with our 
eyes, but by beholding these delights 
only in the mirror of faith. That is 
why earthly pleasures which we see 
sometimes seem more appetizing than 
heavenly pleasures which we do not 
see. There is a purpose in God’s 
hiding heaven from our gaze. 

In trying to understand what 
heaven is like, we are like the little 
boy who sat at his mother’s knee 
while she endeavored to describe to 
him the beauty of the sunset and the 
colors of the rose. But the little boy 
could not understand because he was 
blind. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 


History of Heresies 
Chapter IV. Heresies of the Fourth Century 


1. The Schism and Heresy of 

the Donatists: 

To form a correct judgment of the 
Donatists, we must distinguish the 
schism from the heresy, for they were 
at first schismatics and only later 
heretics. In the schism they had as 
their leader, Donatus the first, and in 
the heresy Donatus the second, who 
was called The Great. At the begin- 
ning of the fourth century, Mensurius, 
Bishop of Carthage, was accused to 
the tyrant Maxentius of having con- 
cealed a certain deacon, named Felix, 
the author of a letter against the 
emperor. Mensurius went to Rome to 
defend himself, but unfortunately 
died there. Cecilian was chosen by all 
the faithful to succeed him, and was 
ordained by Felix, Bishop of Aptunga, 
and other bishops. The enemies of 
Cecilian, however, contended that this 
ordination was invalid, since it was 
performed by bishops who had 
handed over to the pagans the sacred 
Ritual Books of the Church. They 
also accused Cecilian of having for- 
bidden the carrying of provisions to 
those who were held in prison be- 
cause of their faith. Donatus, Bishop 
of Casa Nigra in Numidia, was the 
leader of this opposition and received 
the support of Lucilla, a wealthy 
Spanish lady. She had, at one time, 
been rebuked by Cecilian, who was 
then a deacon, for venerating as a 


martyr one who had not as yet been 
recognized as such by the Church. 
Now, out of a spirit of revenge, she 
joined the conspirators, and was in- 
strumental in bribing many bishops. 
Seventy such bishops assembled under 
the leadership of Secundus, Primate 
of Numidia, deposed Cecilian and 
chose Majorinus, a servant of Lucilla, 
whom Donatus himself ordained. 

When Cecilian, however, remained 
in his See, the Donatists appealed to 
the emperor Constantine. The em- 
peror committed the dispute to the 
hands of Pope Melchiades, and in a 
Council held in the year 313, the 
ordination of Cecilian was declared 
valid. Not content, the schismatics 
appealed once more to Constantine. 
The emperor commanded an investi- 
gation to be made into the action of 
Felix, and, after himself reviewing its 
findings, he also declared Felix and 
Cecilian blameless. However, to satisfy 
the importunities of the Donatists, he 
called a Council at Arles, and to this 
Pope St. Sylvester, who had succeeded 
St. Melchiades in the year 314, sent 
legates to preside in his name. In the 
following year this Council likewise 
pronounced Felix and _  Cecilian 
innocent. 

The Donatists, who had grown 
greatly in numbers and spread even 
to Rome, were unappeased. Then it 
was that the schism, under the leader- 
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ship of Donatus the Great, took on 
the character of a heresy. Donatus 
himself was imbued with Arian 
doctrines, and when he succeeded 
Majorinus as the would-be Bishop of 
Carthage the heresy began to spread 
throughout Africa. It was based upon 
the false principle that the Church 
is composed only of the good, that 
sinners are not members of the 
Church. He attempted to prove his 
doctrine from the words of St. Paul 
in which the Church is described as 
being without stain: “Christ also 
loved the Church, and delivered him- 
self up for her... that he might 
present to Himself the Church in all 
her glory, not having spot or wrinkle 
or any such thing, but that she might 
be holy and without blemish,” and 
from this text of the Apocalypse: 
“There shall not enter into it any- 
thing defiled.” From this erroneous 
teaching the Donatists deduced two 
heretical propositions: (1) that the 
Roman Church had perished, for the 
Sovereign Pontiff and the bishops in 
admitting traitors (namely Felix and 
Cecilian) into the communion of the 
Church had corrupted the whole 
Church; it had therefore been trans- 
ferred to Africa; (2) that baptisms con- 
ferred outside the Church of Donatus 
were invalid; all, therefore, who had 
not received Baptism in the Church 
of Donatus were to be rebaptized. St. 
Augustine, however, plainly showed 
that the Donatists were in error, 
pointing out that the text of St. Paul 
applied to the Church Triumphant, 
and that our Lord Himself had fre- 
quently declared that the Church 
Militant was to be composed of both 
good and bad. 

After falling into heresy the Dona- 
tists descended to innumerable shock- 
ing deeds: they destroyed the altars 


of the Catholics, broke their chalices, 
poured the Chrism upon the earth, 
and even threw the Holy Eucharist to 
dogs. But, as St. Optatus of Mileva 
narrates, “the dogs themselves turned 
upon and attacked their masters, thus 
proving that they were thieves of the 
Sacred Body.” They exercised extreme 
cruelty toward Catholics, even going 
so far as to exhume the bodies of 
the dead. 

The efforts of the emperors Con- 
stantine and Constans, sons of Con- 
stantine the Great, and Valentinian, 
to curb the madness and obstinacy of 
the Donatists by severe laws availed 
but little. But. about the year 410 the 
emperor Honorius promulgated a law 
by which he forbade the profession of 
any other religion than the Catholic 
under pain of confiscation of their 
goods and corporal punishment for 
those who attempted to meet or 
perform the rites of their sect pub- 
licly. He instructed Marcellinus, the 
tribune, to call a meeting of the 
Catholic and Donatist bishops at 
Carthage and there to settle their 
differences. The Donatists at first 
refused to go, but under the pressure 
of a new edict of Honorius they 
acceded. At Carthage 279 Donatist 
and 286 Catholic bisHops gathered. 
To avoid confusion Marcellinus 
selected 18 of each for special meet- 
ings. The Donatists, however, would 
not accept the settlement of Marcel- 
linus, and would consider only use- 
less questions, especially agreeing 
among themselves not to touch the 
argument of which was the genuine 
Church. Marcellinus was swayed by 
the lucid arguments of St. Augustine, 
and finally passed judgment for the 
Catholics. , 

At this time very many of the 
schismatics were converted. The ob- 
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stinate, however, appealed to Hono- 
rius. He not only refused to hear 
them, but by his decree imposed a 
severe fine upon all who would not 
return to the Catholic fold, condemn- 
ing, as well, the obstinate bishops 
and clerics to exile. Enraged, the 
Donatists, led by Marinus, put Resti- 
tutus and St. Marcellinus to death 
for their defense of the Church. But 
Marinus did not escape punishment; 
shortly after he was recalled from 
Africa by Honorius and stripped of 
all dignities. 

In the year 348 the Catholic bish- 
ops of Africa gathered for the first 
Council of Carthage. They publicly 
gave thanks to God for bringing to 
an end the Donatist heresy. The 
Council forbade the rebaptism of any 
who had already been baptized in the 
name of the Trinity. It also forbade 
that those who had taken their own 
lives be recognized as martyrs. Cardi- 
nal Baronius narrates, however, that 
it was not until the time of St. 
Gregory the Great that the Donatist 
heresy was completely destroyed. He 
also adds that these heretics brought 
ruin upon the African Church. 


Novatus and Novatian: 


Novatus was a priest of the Church 
at Carthage. St. Cyprian describes him 
as a restless, seditious, avaricious man, 
whose faith had been questioned by 
the bishops. He was accused of de- 
spoiling widows and orphans, of em- 
bezzling money placed in his custody 
for the support of the Church, and of 
even denying burial to his own father, 
whom he himself had allowed to die 
of hunger. Novatus also had a prin- 


cipal role in the Novatian schism ex- 
citing many to resist Cornelius, the 
legitimate Pope. 

Novatian was a catechumen; but 
because he became seriously ill, he 
was baptized prematurely. After his . 
recovery he refused to have the cere- 
monies of baptism supplied and also 
neglected to receive the sacrament of 
confirmation, which in those days was 
received immediately after baptism: 
hence the Novatians later rejected the 
sacrament of confirmation. Ambitious 
of becoming a priest, Novatian found 
a bishop who relaxed the laws of the 
Church and ordained him. But when 
persecution befell the Church and 
Novatian found himself in danger, he 
declared that he no longer desired to 
be a priest. Such was his ambition 
that when Cornelius was elected Pope, 
Novatian contrived to have himself 
ordained Pope by three ignorant 
and drunken bishops. He therefore 
boasted that he was the first antipope, 
and that he had divided the Roman 
Church. He went so far as to demand 
of each of his followers, while dis- 
tributing the Eucharist, the following 
oath: “Swear to me by the Blood of 
Jesus Christ, that you will never desert 
me or return to Cornelius.” 

Novatus and Novatian taught the 
following errors. They denied that 
the Church was able to grant pardon 
to those who had fallen into idolatry 
during persecution. They rejected the 
sacrament of confirmation. And with 
the Montanists they condemned sec- 
ond marriages, refusing those who had 
married a second time permission to 
return to the Church even at the point 
of death. 


[as 

Give me the serenity to accept what cannot be changed. 
Give me the courage to change what can be changed. 

The wisdom to know one from the other. 


— Reinhold Niebuhr 
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CATHOLIC AUTHORS 
David Goldstein, LL.D. 1870- 


1. Life: 

David Goldstein was born of Dutch Jewish 
parents in London, England, on July 27, 
1870. A year after his birth he came with 
his family to the United States. The family 
lived in New York City for seventeen years 
and then moved to Boston. The Goldsteins 
were strict orthodox Jews, but attended the 
Synagogue only on the two principal feasts 
of the year. The religious training that David 
received was not of too thorough a nature. 
At the age of eleven he went to work as a 
cigar maker (he still holds a card in the 
Cigar Makers Union) to help support his 
family. Mr. Goldstein became very active 
in the Socialist movement and at one time 
was the Socialist candidate for Mayor of 
Boston. Finally he realized the insufficiency 
of Socialism to solve the problems of the day 
and he became interested in the Catholic 
Church. A close examination of the Jewish 
religion convinced him that it was meant 
only as a preparation for the Catholic 
Church. As the result of his study and 
prayer David Goldstein was baptized in 
Boston on May 21, 1905. For the first seven 
years after his conversion Mr. Goldstein 
lectured against Socialism and Birth Control 
under the sponsorship of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus. The Catholic Church in America 
has known no greater lay apostle than Mr. 
Goldstein for the past forty years. He has 
lectured in thirty one states of the Union 
and many conversions can be traced to his 
influence. Mr. Goldstein still resides in Bos- 
ton and devotes his time to speaking and 
writing in defense of the Catholic Church. 


2. Writings: 
Mr. Goldstein’s books have all been of an 
apologetical nature. They have grown from 


his work as a lay apostle. In 1tgo6 with 
Martha Moore Avery he organized the Cath- 
olic Truth Guild which led him into the 
highways and the byways preaching the good 
news of the Gospel of Christ. 

His earlier works are concerned with the 
Socialism that he had abandoned. In acol- 
laboration with Mrs. Avery, Mr. Goldstein 
wrote, Socialism: The Nation of Fatherless 
Children and Bolshevism: Its Cure. His later 
books have been concerned with wider fields 
of Catholic information. Campaigners for 
Christ Handbook contains materials for the 
lay speaker. Jewish Panorama and Letters of 
a Hebrew Catholic to Mr. Isaacs are logical 
appeals to his fellow Jews to embrace the 
Church established by the Messias. 


3. The Book 

The Autobiography of a Campaigner for 
Christ records the facts about the work of 
this lay apostle. Written ten years ago it 
chronicles the experiences of the first thirty 
years of this missionary life. The first chap- 
ters deal with the early days of his life and 
with his life as an ardent Socialist. The re- 
mainder of the book gives the reasons for his 
conversion and his subsequent apostolate. 
Digests and often full reports of his talks are 
given, especially as printed in the papers. 
Much of the early beginnings of the Birth 
Control movement in the United States is 
found in this book. David Goldstein is a 
master of street-corner oratory and dialogue. 
He has a sharp intellect and great poise and 
composure. His humorous references to his 
Jewish name and features enliven the book. 
Lay apostles will do well to be acquainted 
with the life and experiences of David Gold- 
stin, the great Catholic Apologist. 
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Best Sellers 


A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, published by “Best Sellers,” 
University of Scanton, Scranton, Pennsylvania 


I. Suitable for general reading: 
Washington Tapestry — Clapper 
Major Trends in American Church 

History — Curran 
St. Paul, Apostle and Martyr — 
Giordani 
Doctors East Doctors West — Hume 
Horizon — MacInnes 
The Bells of St. Mary’s — Martin 
Initiate the Heart — Maura 
Wilderness Adventure — Page 
Miss Bunting — Thirkell 
Lodging at the Cloud — Crabb 
This Friendly Persuasion — West 


II. Suitable for adults only because of: 


A. Contents and style too advanced for 
adolescents: 


Time to Change Hats — Bennett 

The Peace That Is Left — Cammaerts 

The Roots of American Loyalty — 
Curti 

The Economic Mind in American Civi- 
lization — Dorfman 

The Horizontal Man — Eustis 

A Solo in Tom-Toms — Fowler 

Alexander of Macedon — Lamb 

That Hideous Strength — Lewis 

One World or None — Masters 

Silent Is the Vistula — Orska 

Charles Dickens — Pope-Hennessy 

Last Chapter — Pyle 

Casablanca to Katyn — Root 

Benefit Performance — Sale 

Captain Grant — Seifert 

The Mahatma and the World — 
Shridharani 

American Daughter — Thompson 

The Divine Pity — Mann 


B. Immoral incidents which do not in- 
validate the book as a whole: 
Deborah — Castle 
Mexican Village — Niggli 
Tempered Blade — Barrett 
He Who Whispers — Carr 
The Story of the Stars and Stripes — 
Hutton 
Aloha! the Story of One Who Was 
Born in Paradise — Von Tempski 
Hurry Up and Wait — Wilder 
Second Carrot from the End — Beck 
The King’s General — Du Maurier 
Brideshead Revisited — Waugh 


III. Unsuitable for general reading but per- 
mitted for discriminating adults: 

Past All Dishonor — Cain 
Education for Modern Man — Hook 
Land — O’Flaherty 
Margaret — Slade 
Imperial Venus — Maass 
Collected Papers — Underhill 
Earth Could Be Fair — Van Paassen 
The Life Line — Bottoms 
The Great Conspiracy — Sayers 


IV. Not recommended to any class of 
readers: 
Sin and Science — Carter 
Bernard Clare — Farrell 
Night and the City — Kersh 
Peace of Mind — Liebman 
Possess Me Not — Nichols 
The Huckesters — Wakeman 
The Panic-Stricken — Wilson 
The Foxes of Harrow — Yerby 
My Father Who Is on Earth — Wright 
Arch of Triumph — Remarque 
The Zebra Derby — Shulman 


Book Review 


Biography of a Parish 
Reverend Frederick A. Houck has published 
A Biography of St. Ann’s Parish (Toledo, 


118 pp., $1). It shows the material structures , 


that have been built. The parish sodalities 
are given. A list of the boys who served in 
the armed forces is also found in this book. 
One of the chapters furnishes the key to the 


various spiritual works of the author. The 
schedule of devotions contains one practical 
suggestion that many priests should welcome. 
At four-thirty on Saturday afternoons at St. 
Ann’s a ten-minute pause is given to the 
priests who are hearing confessions. Illus- 
trations help to make this a simple, friendly 
book. 
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Lucid Intervals 


A harassed supervisor handling emergency 
calls during the telephone strike several 
months ago could not figure this one: 

“I want to call my mother at Mrs. Kelly’s 
house,” a little boy said. 

“What is the nature of the emergency?” the 
supervisor asked. 

“I’m scared,” the youngster answered. 

The call was put through. 

% 


As I balanced myself in the crowded sub- 
way, my arms were full of bundles and my 
soul full of bitterness at all the comfortable 
seated males. But chivalry was not quite dead 
in the man seated in front of me. He lowered 
his paper and surveyed me with some solici- 
tude. “Be alert at 42nd Street, girlie,” he 
admonished. “That’s where I get off.” 


Four-year-old Don had run away from 
Dottie, the teen-aged daughter of a neighbor. 
When Dottie’s mother saw the little boy 
about a block from home, she asked: “Why, 
Don, where is Dottie?” 

To which he replied: “Oh, she’s over at 
my house taking care of me.” 


The young husband had just arrived back 
from the office. 

“What’s the matter, darling?” he asked. 
“You look very flustered.” 

“Oh, I’ve had a dreadful day,” his wife 
answered. “First baby cut his first tooth, then 
he took his first step, and then he fell and 
knocked out his tooth.” 

“Well, and then what happened?” asked 
her husband. 

“Oh, darling,” she answered in a shocked 
voice, “he said his first word!” 

% 

I had been sitting in the doctor’s waiting 
room a long time. Every chair was filled and 
some patients were standing. There was de- 
sultory conversation, but after a while silence 
fell and we sat waiting — waiting — waiting. 
Finally an old man stood up wearily and 
remarked, “Well, guess I'll go home and die 
a natural death.” 


As three-year-old Judy was standing by the 
kitchen cupboard one morning watching 
Auntie make biscuits, she was annoyed by an 
itchy knee. She rubbed it several times. When 
Auntie asked what was troubling her, Judy 
answered: “My knee, it just won't stay 
scratched!” 

bd 


Dr. Louis Sattler, Brooklyn college pro- 
fessor, noted on the campus for his sense of 
humor, told a class after an unsatisfactory 
showing: “If this class were to stand up and 
form a circle, I’d be liable to arrest under 
the federal statutes.” 

“Why?” they all asked. 

“Because I’d be harboring a dope ring.” 

Ed 

A doctor was once asked by a patient who 
had met with a serious accident: “Doctor, 
how long shall I have to lie here?” 

The physician answered cheerfully: “Only 
a day at a time.” 

® 


The very dumb starlet was browsing 
around the Los Angeles antique shop. She 
spied an ornate bed that struck her fancy 
immediately. 

“What a charmingly quaint bed!” she 
gushed. 

The salesman nodded reverently. “This bed 
has an amazing historical background,” he 
said softly. “In this very bed, my dear young 
lady, slept King Louis XIV, King Louis XV, 
and King Louis XVI.” 

The starlet raised what was left of a 
tweezed eyebrow. 

“Ain’t that odd?” she chirped. “You’d 
figure that big shots like that could afford 
to sleep in separate beds!” 

® 

‘Visiting a Maine farmer late one October, 
I commented that he must be looking for- 
ward to a well-earned rest during the winter. 
“Yes,” he said, “the crops are all in—we 
have plenty of smoked meat and preserves, 
plenty of hay and grain, and the wood is cut. 
Now I can sit down with my whole heft.” 
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FOOD 
FOR THE STARVING 


The time is at hand for America to show its com- 
passion for the starving people of the world. 


During the summer, food campaigns will be 
held all over the country. It is our thought that 
while people are dying of hunger, America ought 
to have a food drive in their behalf every month or 
every two months until the situation is relieved. We 
could well afford it, despite the shortages in our 
own larders. 


When the appeal is made in your neighborhood, 
give as generously as you can, both of foodstuffs from 
your own supplies and of money with which food 
can be bought for those in such terrible need. 


That way we Americans shall show the world that 
we possess the charity of Christians, that we cherish 
no hatreds now that the war is over, and that we are 
not content to enjoy the immense blessings Provi- 
dence has bestowed on us in coldhearted isolation 


while the rest of the world is suffering and dying 
in need. 


We can make it unnecessary for any thought of 
rationing to be raised, if we amaze the world by the 
generosity and self-sacrifice with which we meet this 
appeal for the starving. 
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